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THE LUXURY TAX ON TIRES. 


ILL the passenger automobile ever live down 
its unwarranted reputation as a pleasure ve- 
hicle? Nothing has ever been adduced to refute the 
statement of Colonel Colt that only ten per cent of 
the passenger automobiles of the country are used 
primarily for pleasure purposes, yet House and Senate 
conferees have agreed to a luxury tax of five per cent 
on manufacturers’ sales of motor vehicles, tires and 
accessories. The efficiency of modern business in- 
disputably depends to a remarkable degree upon the 
use of passenger automobiles by executives, superin- 
tendents, managers, salesmen and others. The injustice 
of levying a luxury tax on commercial vehicles requires 
no argument. It is difficult to understand what logic 
justifies the assumption that ninety per cent of the 
users of motor vehicles and tires should pay a luxury 
tax that properly applies only to the other ten per cent. 
Cars and tires have ceased to be luxuries. 

The plan of our Solons seems to be to tax wealth, 
thrift, and industry. Why not try another plan? 
Tax the idle, the lazy, the vicious. Put a head tax 
on agitators, on aliens, I. W. W.’s and Bolshevists. As 


to the last three, make it prohibitive, if that is pos- . 


sible, in the light of their ample funds. 


WOULD USE NINE MILLION POUNDS OF GUTTA. 


apt ieee LLEWELLYN Preece, of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, proposes an elaborate scheme 
to enable the British Government to own 
“All-British round-the-world electric His 
plan is a cable 30,000 miles long—3,000 miles across 
British America and 27,000 miles of submarine cables— 
every terminus of which would be on British territory. 
Such an independent system would be of advantage 
politically as well as commercially, and the veteran scien- 
tist strongly recommends this great undertaking even 
though the present cable systems cover nearly, or quite 


possess its 


girdle.” 


all the routes suggested. 

The manufacture and successful laying of 27,000 miles 
of submarine cable is an immense undertaking. The 
professor thinks it should cost not over $34,000,000, or 
if the present Pacific cable were utilized, perhaps $24,- 
000,000. To prove that this estimate is low it is only 
necessary to consider one item, gutta percha. 

Practically all the submarine cables are insulated with 
this valuable mineral. They vary but moderately in the 
amount of the gutta per mile. The French cable, Brest 
to New York, contains 396 pounds per mile; the Van- 
couver-Fanning cable, 340 pounds; the Mackay-Ben- 
nett, 320 pounds. The Pacific cable has less at deep-sea 
portions than near land and varies from 250 to 400 
pounds, with an average of 330 pounds to the mile. 
Other important cables have 400, 368, 325 and 320 
pounds per mile. Taking 330 pounds as a reasonable 
average, 8,910,000 pounds of gutta percha would be re- 
quired. The cost at the present market quotations, $3 
per pound, would be more than $25,000,000, leaving only 
$9,000,000 of Professor Preece’s estimate for the entire 
cost of copper wire and sheathing, besides manufacturing 
costs, laying and installing. 

Should this amount, nearly 9,000,000 pounds of gutta 
percha, be needed, where would it come from? The 
world’s annual production is estimated at 5,000,000 
pounds, but this also includes gutta siak which is useless 
for insulation. There is practically no gutta percha in 
the market. Nor is there such amount in stock anywhere 
in the world to-day, except perhaps unextracted in the 
trees of the Far East. 

However, although European manufacturers rely solely 
on gutta percha for insulating submarine cables, Ameri- 
can manufacturers have successfully utilized rubber for 
this purpose, and while the longest stretch of such cable 
is only about 800 miles, it has withstood Arctic cold over 
land and under water as well as any gutta-protected one. 
In some short cables it is also claimed that rubber prop- 
erly applied on tin-coated copper conductors has proved 
better than gutta percha in tropical waters infested with 
the Teredo. 

Should the British Government adopt Professor 
Preece’s plan, it is more than likely that the manufac- 
turers of that nine thousand leagues of cable under the 
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sea would be obliged to insulate with rubber or wait 
many years and pay a larger price than the Professor 


estimates 


ANTIDOTES FOR BOLSHEVISM. 


NE of the marked results of the war upon Ameri- 
O cans is the inculcation of the principle of thrift. 
The wonderful response of all classes to the call of the 
ise Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps has 
As a 


those who never before saved any of their earnings have 


nation to purchi 
popularized saving and investing. consequence 
become bond-holders, bank-depositors and investors. 

rhe for 


vears DY 


same sort of education has been given two 


President Rieder of the Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., who introduced a plan whereby employes 


ould leave part of their wages with the company and 
receive interest at the rate of six per cent per annum, 
ympounded monthly Naturally there were some over- 
autious employes who at first feared that the company 
id some ult motive When they learned, however, 
it they could withdraw any part or the whole of their 


deposits at any time, these suspicions departed and the 
5 | | 


plan has been proved a success It has resulted not only 
in the pride of the employes in investment, but in 
their increased stability and _ faithfulness. Those 


who have thus invested earnings have also a greater in- 


terest in the company and its work, and are much better 


. 
Woranmen 


The rubber con mentioned is but one of many 


and Canada where similar plans have 


ipany 


in no case has it proved other than advan- 
Furthermore 


tageous to both employer and employe. 
m I. W. W. o1 


employe, for is he not a capitalist? 
read the names of the dead and wounded 


a Bolshevist is anathema to an investing 


No one Can 


soldiers which have been published in the daily papers 


without being impressed by the cosmopolitanism of our 


Truly everv race and nation is represented, vet 


I 


army 
ill these men, by their participation in the war, as units 


in the United States Army, have fully earned the title 


*American.” 


The pay roll of every large rubber concern presents 


a similar variety of racial surnames. The notices posted 
the 


printed in several languages, show 


n 1¢ I ries | 

wlyglot character of the rank and file of the work people 
The tendency of immigrants is to segregate into racial 

groups which, except for their work, remain as alien as 

hough they were still in their native countries. In many 

ises the g endeavor on their part to learn the 

language of this intry, no sympathy with things Ameri 
1 nor 1 of that thoroughness that makes 

for the efficien 


That all workmen should understand English is of 


to learning the language 


know 


Only by such means can 


And next 
its principles of 


country 18 {tO 


of their adopte 
equality, fair play and justice 
the industries of this country be assured of progress and 


prosperity he workman who understands that what is 


for the common good of both employer and employe is 
ultimately best for each individual, himself included, is 
the only valuable one. As a means toward this end 
leading rubber manufacturers are maintaining schools 
where the English language is taught and at the same 
time the advantage of becoming American citizens is 
made plain. 

Were every factory manned by English-speaking, self- 
respecting money-saving American citizens, native or 
naturalized, there would be little labor trouble, less fear 
of 1. W. W.-ism and Bolshevism. 


MEXICAN RUBBER LOOKING UP. 


HE 

other big oil, copper, and land companies, to- 
the 
P. Morgan, are out to recon- 


Intercontinental Rubber Co. and some forty 
gether with big banks such as the National City, 
(juaranty Trust and J. 
\s a beginning they have formed the 
American 


struct Mexico. 
National 
Rights in 


Protection of 
the 
bankrupt, a receivership is planned, this to be brought 
the the 
\rmed intervention is not planned. 


Association for the 


Mexico. As our neighbor to south is 


about by moral suasion of civilized world. 
Instead, wise and 
efficient support of a stable Mexican government is to 
be oftered.—perhaps insisted upon. 

It is high time and it is, moreover, the time. German 
propaganda is slumping more and more. Teutonic money 
that formerly was poured out by millions is becoming 


Hun promises and boasts are beginning to be 
Arms and ammuni- 


scarce. 
understood for what they are worth. 
tion for insurrectos are hard to get. Besides this, thous- 
ands of Mexicans on both sides of the border are en- 
thusiastically in favor of the plan. 

\ wisely administered receivership means peace for 
the Mexicans, safety for foreigners, and renewed pros- 
perity for the rubber plantations, and the guayule pro- 
ducers. 





THE DAILY PAPERS ARE FEATURING A STORY TO THE 
effect that one man was killed and two women burned 
by the explosion of a hot-water bottle, and furthermore 
that the explosion was heard for blocks and several win- 
dows broken. 

The inference is that the bottle contained hot water ; 
that said hot water suddenly, energetically, and feloni- 
ously, turned itself into steam and did rend, wreck and 
scald, to the discomfort and damage of certain and sun- 
Iry individuals. Without in any way impugning the 
veracity of the narrators, we venture to point out that 
hot water is not explosive. Even in a superheated bed 
its contents do not vaporize. The chances are that the 
bottle was filled with T.N.T., which conservative manu- 


facturers do not advise for foot warming. 


PLANT, NEAR SAN 
As it 


POTASH 
shut 


THE FOUR-MILLION-DOLLAR 


Diego, California, is to be down. made 


* potash from kelp this is a rare opportunity for some 


manufacturer of “seaweed rubber.” 





1919 
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The Production of Guayule Rubber. 


From a special report by Henry C. Pearson, prepared for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


VEN before the Spanish occupation northern Mexico was 
E a rubber-producing country, the source being a shrub or 

dwarf tree to-day known as guayule. The natives ob- 
tained the gum by chewing the bark and made toy balls of it. 
It is said that this fact was first chronicled by a Jesuit priest, 
Negrete, about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The plant was discovered by Dr. J. M. Bigelow, in 1852, when 
he was attached to the Mexican Boundary Survey. It was later 
described and named Parthenium argentatum by Professor 
Asa Gray, of Harvard 


unprofitable. 

Beginning in 1902, certain American capitalists financed a 
series of experiments that led to an ‘invention by William A. 
Lawrence, by which, in 1904, rubber was extracted by a me- 
chanical process, and 50 pounds were shipped to the United 
States. This was the real beginning of the extraction of guayule 
on a commercial basis in Mexico, and in 1906 it began to be used 
in quantity. Factories established in the States of Durango, 
Coahuila, San Luis Potosi, and in Texas soon produced large 
quantities of rubber. Im- 
provements in the» pro- 





University. 

In 1876 a guayule prod- 
uct, known as Durango 
rubber, was exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition. Atten- 
tion was drawn again to 
it in 1886, when an Eng- 
lish mining engineer, 
working in Mexico, re- 
ported to his principals 
that he had found “an 
enormous quantity of a 
plant that yielded 10 per 
cent of rubber.” 

It. was not until 1888, 
however, that any attempt 
was made to extract the 
gum commercially. In 
that year John H. Cheever, 
the founder and at that 
time the treasurer of the 





cesses of extraction tended 
to produce superior grades, 
and the guayule industry 
was fully established on 
a profitable basis. The 
rival companies, though 
strongly competing, were 
able to secure good prices 
and the question of a sup- 
ply of the shrub became 
important. This led to 
the purchase of large tracts 
where the shrub was 
plentiful and the erection 
of extraction plants in 
many little-known sections 
of Mexico. 

In 1907 the leading pro- 
ducers were companies 
briefly designated as the 
Continental, the Madero, 
and the Anglo-Mexicana. 





New York Belting & 


Packing Co., New York, TypicaL GuayuLe CountTrR\ 


imported 100,000 pounds 

of the shrub, known as “hule.” The bark when removed yielded 
about 18 per cent of rubber, which was considered equal to the 
best grade of “centrals.” Because of the expense of trans- 
portation and treatment the experiment was not repeated. 

In 1896 Guillermo Vogel, of Mexico City, sent samples of the 
shrub and rubber from it to manufacturers in the United States, 
but they attracted little attention. 

Germans in Mexico endeavored to interest American capital 
in the extraction of the gum in the late nineties with little 
success. That some of the shrub or bark was sent to Germany 
was certain, but the trade heard nothing of it. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRACTION PROCESSES. 

In 1899 William Prampolini, an Italian, took out a patent for 
extracting guayule by solvents. His apparatus was constructed 
at Monterey, Mexico, but was only experimental. Two years 
later the Bergner process was patented in Mexico, and this was 
followed by a large number of patents for extraction processes, 
some practical and some otherwise, and for several years after- 
wards applications for patents for this purpose were numerous. 

In 1903 a small factory was established at Jimulco, Mexico, 
by Adolpho Marx 

In 1905 a factory in Germany, backed by large financial in- 
terests, did a successful business extracting the guayule from 
the shrub, which was gathered in Mexico, baled, and shipped to 
Germany. The Mexican Government, however, placed an ex- 
port duty of 15 pesos per ton on the shrub, which, with the 
cost of gathering and transportation, rendered the industry 


The Continental-Mexican 
Rubber Co. had its prin- 
cipal plant at Torreon, its other factories being at Saltillo, 
Ocampo, Gomez Palacio, and La Grunidora. It had at that 
time acquired great tracts of guayule-producing land. The Ma- 
dero family were the principal owners of the Compafia Explota- 
dora Coahuilense, S. A., with headquarters at Parras, Coahuila, 
and other plants at Las Delicias, Cuartros Cienegas, and 
Vanegas. They also owned or controlled great tracts of shrub- 
producing land. The third largest interest was the Compafiia 
Explotadora de Caucho Mexicana, with factories at Saltillo 
and Jimulco. There were also ten or a dozen other smaller 
concerns. From 1910 the production increased to a remarkable 
extent, though the revolutions of recent years in Mexico inter- 
fered seriously with the industry. 
ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 

The name guayule, guayhule, or huayule, comes from the 
Spanish hay and Indian hAule, or “rubber yielder.” In Durango, 
it is called yerba de hule; and in San Luis Potosi is called yule; 
also called jiguhite near Saltillo, and sometimes copaline.? 
Prampolini calls it yerba del negro or mariola, by which last 
name it is widely known, though mariola rightly means a kindred 
species (Parthenium incanum H. B. K.). 

Dr. Seler, of Berlin, however, questions Endlich’s idea that 
guayule=hay (has or there is) and Aule (rubber): hayhule= 
rubber bearer. Seler says it is from two Indian words, quauh 
(wood, tree, or forest) and ollt (rubber), thus guauholki= 


“The Economic Importance of Guayule” by Dr. Rudolph Endlich, “Der 
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wood rubber D Tropen-flanzer, Sept., 1905, p. 540.) This \. Stapf prepared the following comparison: 
view has the support of Professor Francis E. Lloyd,* who be ; Bee? 
Par nium Argentatum. Parthenium Incanum, 
lieves in its Aztec origin with a shore stem 4 small shrub 1 to feet hig 
ous, much divided much branched; woody persiste 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GUAYULE SHRUB. less than 1 foot to branches, elongate, slender, covered 
. woody persistent it i somewhat rough ar crac 
The Part/ fatum Gray, is the only present rubber more or less ing longitudinally, young shoot 
5 P F. with 1 rather nely whitish or grayish wooly 
lark gray bar young Leaves ovate to obovate-oblone 
s silvery gray all ove in outline renate (the smaller) 
aves inceolate acute entire, leeply pinnatilobed, % to 1 inch 
re ofte with 1 to 8 coarse long (rarely more), % to 4% inch 
te teeth or lobes inch long. wide, lobes 1 to 2 on each side, er 
to 6 inches wide, densely covered tire or the terminal crenate, all ver 
th a fine silvery gray tomentum obtuse, the whole leaf densely « 
. lually aarrowed into an oper ered wit 1 white, wooly toment 
g and slender petiole when young, then grayish; peti 
wer heads subsessile, subglo very “ ort. 
lines i liameter, to 7 in Flo heads shortly pedur 
ster; clusters at the ends of 2 or subse suite, 2 lines in diameter 
rarely more; slender branches, terminal, often ruch ) 
ted t a very nperfect ‘orymbs 1 to 4 inches in d 
rarel solitary branches slender 
volucre silky pubescent; outer Involucr finely villous out 
racts broadly herbaceous on the bracts slightly herbaceous t 
back. back, above the iddle 
Quite recently another species, discovered by Professor F. E 
Lloyd, has been named Parthenium Lloydii. Professor H. H. 
Bartlett thus describes the new species, emphasizing the differ 








GATHERING THE PLANTS 
producer i among the composites. It is a woody shrub of 
spreading habit, naturally growing much branched. If the branches 
die away at the base, a distinctly treelike form is assumed. Large 
plants may acquit 1 spread or height of 3 feet or more, 
but such individuals are of advanced age, probably not less than 
40 or SO years old. The small leaves are greenish, silvery gray, 
as also are the younger twigs, which, as the age of the axis 
advances, change to light and then to dark ashy gray. The 
winter appearance of the plant is strikingly different from the 
summer appearance In the winter the leaves, savé those form- 
ing small clusters at the tips of the twigs, have fallen, leaving 
these bar In summer the new growths are clothed with 
leaves of maximum size in which the green color is more ap- 


parent \t this time the flowers are borne in loose clusters on 
stems and crown the plant with a profusion of small 
head re- 


five 


slender 


yellow blossom [hese are arranged in heads, each 


sembling a small daisy and capable of forming at most 


seeds. Usually some of these do not develop. A curious man- 
ner of development results in the association with the seed of a 
large amount of chaff 

A plant that is not a rubber producer, the mariola (Par- 





ences between it and the Parthenium argentatum as follows: 
In the Parthenium argentatum the monopodial growth of the seedling is 
rminated by tl levelopment of the first inflorescences. Extension of t 


stem system takes place at the base of the well-differentiated peduncle, 
growth at that point of two or three branches, whose growth is in turt 
inated by inflorescences As a result of this sharp delimitation of leafy 

te ur peduncle, the branching of old plants is closely and repeatedly 

















Loapinc WaAGonN witH GUAYULE. 


thenium incanum H. B. K.), grows often side by side with the 
argentatum and is mistaken for it. To prevent confusion, Dr. 


?“Guavule, a Rubber Plant of the Chihuahuan Desert,”” by Francis E. 


Lioyd, p. 5 











A Guayute Batine Press. 


divaricate Grown plants are often finely symmetrical. In Purthenium 
Lioydti the branching is like that of the mariola (P. incanum). The stem 
1s 5 ore slender than P. argentatum, and the leafy penduncle is not sharply 
delimite 

Well up toward the inflorescence it bears short, leafy spurs which 
after the closing of the flowering season. A grown plant of the 
P. Lioydii is therefore characterized by intricate interweaving of branches. 
In herbarium specimens the striking difference between the two specimens 
lies in the form of the leaves, which in P. argentatum are relatively only 
half as wide as in P. Llovdii and rather deeply lacinate, whereas in P 
Lioydii they are typically sparsely dentate or denticulate. 

In the type material of P. Lioydii the pappus awns are slightly incurved 
toward the base, but diverge at the apex - most material of P. argen 
tatum the awns curve away from one another at the base and are somewhat 
incurved at the apex. This distinction pointed out by Professor Lloyd does 
not seem to hold throughout the large series of specimens of P. argentatum 
in the Gray and the National Herbaria, but in view of McCallum’s recent 
report that the guayule consists of as many as 125 segregable elementary 
species, the occasional inapplicability of this character is not to be wondered 
at rhe curvature of the pappus may serve to distinguish P, Lloydii from 
certain segregates, but not from others. 


RUBBER CONTENT. 

Guayule is distinct from most other rubber-producing plants 
in that its bark contains no latex, rubber being in the cellular 
tissue of the epidermis and to a small extent in the branches 
and leaves, the blossoms being without traces of rubber. The 
amount of rubber in the topmost branches is very slight, but 
increases toward the roots. The bark also contains resins and 
essential which decrease the value of the rubber. Fairly 
dry plants subdivide into the following weights: 


oils, 











ter 


"a tvs 
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BALE oF GUAYULE SHRUB. 


According to Whittlesey (1905, p. 
rubber as follows: 


Trunk bark 
Root bark 
Branches and leaves ....... 
Trunk wood 
Root wood 


The yield of marketable rubber from the wild plants varies ac- 





Per cent. 


5), guayule plants contain 


Per cent. 


1.7 


cording to the condition of the plants and the process of extrac- 

















> 
tion employed. The extraction runs from 6 per cent for ex- 
. 
GuayuLe Bates in Factory YARD. 
periments with average Texas guayule to 15 per cent for some 
of the highest grade of Mexican, a fair average yield equaling 
12 per cent of the weight of the mi derately dry plant. 
(To be continued.) 
el 


PROSPECTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTION IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


NDER the title “Neglected Industries,” the “Queensland 

Agricultural Journal” for August, 1918, announces that 
Para, Ceara, and other rubber-producing trees thrive luxuriantly 
in tropical Queensland, but that capitalists, when they are asked 
why they invest no money in rubber plantations in that country, 
inquire: “How can Queensland, where wages are high and 
where strikes threaten at critical moments, try to compete with 
countries where there is an abundance of colored native work- 
ers, where wages are low and where land can be leased at low 
rent, such as British New Guinea?” 

At first glance that settles the whole matter, but on closer 
examination we find that rubber planting is just as profitable 
in Queensland under labor conditions suitable to white people 
as it is in a country where colored workers are used. Without 
going into details, the estimated cost of a rubber plantation in 
Queensland, comprising 500 atres bearing 75,000 trees, includ- 
ing wages, buildings and equipment, is £34,000. These trees 
should be ready for tapping after six years, and in the first 
year of tapping would bring in £15,000; the debit of £19,000 
should be changed in the seventh year by a £30,000 crop into 
a profit of £11,000 above the cost of the plantation; the profit 
for the eighth year and every year after that should be £45,000 
a year. 

But even on a smaller scale the business pays. In New 
Queensland on the east and west coast of the peninsula, land is 
chiefly planted with sugar, as the climate and rainfall leave 
The profit and loss account of 20 
acres of rubber is as follows: the price of cleared land is £20 
an acre; the total cost of exploitation for the first five years 
is £432. After six years the tapping can begin, each tree giving 
one pound of dry rubber, the seventh year two pounds, the 
third year three pounds, and so on, so that in the'first three 
years of tapping, 18,000 pounds of rubber will be obtained, 
which, at three shillings a pound, means £2,700, from which the 
one shilling per pound or £900 


nothing to be wished for. 


cost of collecting the rubber 
must be deducted 
forests 


for the crops, including cases and freight 
Many 
and shrubs which offer a danger of fire 


plantations in Queensland are surrounded by 
These could be re- 
moved and replaced by rubber trees, so that the profits may be 


continually increased 


RUBBER PRODUCTION ON HAINAN ISLAND 
The report of the commissioner of customs of the port of 
island belonging to 
deals with the increase: 


Kiungchow, Hainan—an China, between 
latitude 18° and 20° N., 


of rubber in that territory. 


] production 


It sums up the situation as follows: 


At present the industry is chiefly undertaken by returned emi- 
grants from the Malay States. Since 1910 the.Kiung An Co 
has planted 6,000 rubber trees in the Kachek district, and the 
Ch’iao Hsing Co. 45,000 trees in the Nodoa district. The latter 
company has not yet begun tapping its trees. Two years ago 
the Kiung An Co. tapped 2,000 trees and this year the number 
was 3,000, from which 14 pounds was produced daily 

Rubber to the amount of 3,066 pounds was exported to 
Singapore during the year, either direct or through Hongkong 
and Bangkok. Export is made in sheets averaging 16 inches 
long, 10 inches wide and 14-inch thick. Prices on the last ship- 
ment reached only $48 per picul (133-1/3 pounds as against $100 
per picul on the first consignment sent to Singapore, said to be 
first-quality. 

Some months ago Lin I-shun, a Cantonese merchant in Singa- 
pore, obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
a grant of 100,000 acres of land on which to grow 5,000,000 
rubber trees, in return for which he guarantees to pay a royalty 
of $5,000,000 to the Government when the trees have reached a 
flourishing condition. In December Mr. Lin sent three men to 
the island to look for suitable areas for planting rubbe \ 
large part of the entire island is said to be suitable for rubber 
growing 
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and the Rubber Industry. 


States 


Gas Defense Equipment 


larfare Service, United irmy 























Fic. 1—Types or Gas Masks Usep sy AMERICAN, ALLIED, AND GERMAN ARMIES. 
S ( in ga k. 2. Russ gas s Itali gas mask 4. British mask for motor truck 
\ I i ask t tal face-piece Designed by Major Connel, of Medical 

\rr 
7. | et 1 t t tK atter itial gas attack \ 1, 1915 Colonel Goodwin, of 
% ~ \ evised t ask 8 sritish “P. H elmet—emergency type first used in summer of 
t s " st lard Britis \ y lt Frenc M-2 ask riginal French type used 
Original Fre : ask gn Tissot 1 rer \. R. 8S.” mask, last type used 
Orie Ame Nav 4. Ame an Na sk na Ox respirator,” a 
~ t t the w r ed sig? lope t G plify manutacture. 
ask I i 8 i sewed fabric mas} 
‘ \ . ed ad on when armistice was 
ard . ; t actur 











. ‘ } j +} riuhbher ( t , ) 
H \ ) made heroic demands upor ubbe Quantity 

’ ’ t s | SOK,000 pieces 

nate a equired 1 va Clarifving t . 1,120,000 pieces 


grat . . 1 sta that this ( t 1,378,000 pieces 
z r 1 s 2,900 pounds 
t S re eme¢ s Juring the peri l ) ast g as rs 4.000.000 pieces 
s s 18,700,000 pieces 
0 ( Va x » Sale i stine 700,000 pieces 
, sas Defense Division to the valu $12,671,461, 103,700 yards 
5 ; tape 14,.666.550 vards 
. 9 mm ‘ iI lant t 4,106,300 yards 
‘ The purpose of this article is to point out the great importance 
Face fabr 60,000 yards of rubber in the gas mask, to show the intimate connection of the 
Band fa 82,58 rds ; 7 ae 
Lining fa 70 yards rubber industry with the development and production of this 
Impermes san caede most necessary equipment, and to furnish some technical in 
Rubbe yards formation acquired in gas-mask production, which may be ot! 
Nose 
Defic - é 100 pieces future value to the industry 
. 7 : aah Goces It can be stated that rubber was universally used in all types 
A. T. Hoods 364,400 pieces of masks. This is illustrated most effectively in Figure 1 in 


I ‘ . 
Mouth-1 : 7°550.000 pieces which every respirator, except the very earliest 


E 


nglish 


in 


Defense 


eee cones it me yt Pieces © eMergency type, used rubber in various ways The Germans 
Epiror’s Nort Refore the war. Major Tohnson was chief chemist of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. He was commissioned 

the Sanitary Cor National Army, in January, 1918, with rank of captain and was assigned to the Gas Defense Service where he was given the following 

assignments art procurement evelopment of Akron Tissot mask; officer in charge Long Island laboratories; technical director Gas 

Division, Ct al Warfare Service In October, 1918, he attended the Interallied Conference on Gas Warfare in Paris 
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used less than any other nation (thanks to allied sea power) but 
were not able to eliminate it entirely. Their earliest masks were 
made of rubber fabric which was abandoned in favor of oiled 
leather as soon as the rubber shortage became acute. They sub- 
stituted cloth 

covered spiral 
springs for elastic 
webbing and the 


only rubber used in 








—FACE PIECE 
x +—LENS WASHER 


ELASTIC TAPE————.____ 
— the greater part of 


ss their production 





was a washer con- 
taining very little 
FLUTTER VAWWE——>——= new rubber, to 
make a_ gas-tight 
joint between the 
canister and the 


mask. It is inter- 


esting to 1! 


te in 
connection with 
this group that the 
Russian mask con 
CHECK VALVE tained more rubber 
than any of the 
others. as it had a 
complete hocd cov 
ering The nal 


FE. English, all 


~ 


Fic. 2—AmeERICAN Box RESPIRATOR, 
Type, SHow1nc Rupper Parts. French, and all 
American masks 

used rubberized fabric of some form, either unreinforced or 


united to close-woven cloth or stockinet. 


OPERATION OF THE AMERICAN RESPIRATOR. 


An outline drawing of the American box respirator furnished 


to our troops is shown in Figure 2 and in order that the reader 


t 


1e¢ 


may understand more clearly the various matters discussed later 
it will not be out of place to describe briefly the manner in 
which the respirator functions. Upon inhalation, the air passes 
into the bottom of the canister 18, through rubber diaphragm 


check valve 31, up through 


made gas-tight by use of wire, adhesive tape, and rubber 
cement 
THE FIRST 25,000 MASKS. 
When the United States went into the war practically nothing 


was known of gas 





warfare. In fact, 
very soon after the 
rst use Of gas in 
April, 1915, by the 
Germans, the A\l- 
lies adopted a pol- 
icy of strict secrecy 
order that their 


offensive and de 


i! 


fensive plans might 
be more effective 

It can be easily 
appreciated that 
th« Bureau of 
Mines faced a dif 
ficult task when it 
was requested by 


the War Depart- 





ment on May 16, 
1917. t furnish 


25,000 respirators 





in three weeks 





The Director ol! 
the Bureau. Var Fic. 3—-AmericaAN Box Respirator, C. E. 
Typ! 


= 


realized the ugly 





possibilities of gas re and had organized a bureau under 
the direction of G. A. Burrell for the purpose of gas investiga 
tions. Mr. Burrell called upon Bradley Dewey’, a Pittsburgh 
chemical engineer, to take charge of the production of the first 


25,000 masks 
It was recognized that a delivery could not possibly be made 
in three weeks’ time, an impossibility, even if a settled design 
iad ex’sted. Contracts were placed with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, for furnishing complete face-pieces and with 
the American Can Co., New 





absorbent chemicals and 
mechanical filters into flexible 
rubber hose 17, through the 
face-piece by way of an alum- 
inum die casting and into the 
mouth of the wearer through 
a rubber mouth-piece 16, 
which is worn between th 
lips and the teeth. At the same 
ime any passage of air through 
the nose is stopped by a spring 
und rubber nose clip &, and 9 
Upon exhalation the air passes 
the same mouth 
piece through another passage 
in the die casting and finally to 
the outside air through the 
rubber exhalation or flutter 
vaive 14 

It is evident that in a device Fic. 4—ELectricaAL RUBBER 
of this kind the lungs are pro- 
tected by the closure of the nose and the direct connection of 
the mouth-piece. However, since the Germans used gases which 
immediately closed the eyes and even led to temporary blindness 
it was essential that the face-piece should provide a tight fit with 
the face and that the rubberized cloth in the face-piece prevent 
the entrance of gas by permeation. Gas-tightness of the eye- 
piece was insured by a rubber gasket and the various points were 





York, for the canister and final 
assembly. Only those actually 
connected with the enterprise 
at the time would appreciate 
the intense effort required of 
all to make this delivery by the 
end of June, which was done 
While the masks __ resulting 
trom this early effort were 
adequate when they, 
reached the front, because of 
new gases introduced in the 
terim, nevertheless they were 
adequate to meet conditions in 
nd when they were made 
and a credit to all concerned 
RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
COOPERATE 
The memorandum of May 


Fapric TESTING MACHINES 


16, 1917, from the Chief of 


Staff called for completion of 


Mr Dewey was commissioned in Tuly, 1917 
Corps of the Medical Department and made responsible for the production 
of gas defense equipment In July, 1918, this activity with all others 
involved in the gas warfare was consolidated by an order of the Preside nt 
into the Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army, and Major 
General William S. Sibert placed in charge Gas Defense production was 
made a division of this service under Colonel Bradley Dewey and grew 
in its schedules and activities until, on November 11, 1918, it had through- 
out the country, 80 organized detachments and a personnel of 274 officers 
2,353 enlisted men and 13,000 civilians , 


i major in the Sanitary 
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1,100,000 respirators by June 30, 1918. In July arrangements 
were made with The B. F. Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and the United States Rubber Co. to supply 320,000 


complete face-pieces ready for assembly, and the same quantity 





of other rubber parts including flexible hose, flutter valves, 
AS 
on 
Rubber Mouthpiece 
a a 










V4 ~ “I 


Aluminum ring — 
s - ~ 
Rubber Flange 


frm 
Hl A-B Lugs for teeth to grip 
pene ow 

\ 


Exhale ~~ © 
Port ~~ 
Flutter 


“ Valve 


ANGLE TUBE ASSEMBLY 











\SSEMBLY SHOWING RUBBER MOUTH-PIECE, FLUTTER 
FLexis_e Hose. 


Fic. 5.—Tust 


VALVE AND 


er diaphragm check valves and rubber wash- 
ers tor the die The B. F 
fine cooperative spirit in assisting the other two com- 


mouth-pieces, rub 


casting assembly Goodrich Co. showed 


a very 
panies to bid intelligently by giving them the benefit of its prev- 
which included not only the Army 


Without 


been reluctant to bid 


ious mask-making experience 
25.000 


order for but also a Navy order this assist- 


ance the other two companies would have 


on a proposition which was not worked out in complete design 





and specification This marked the beginning of the coopera- 
tion which continued between these companies on all matters 
pertaining to gas masks, This spirit of cooperaff@n was univers- 
ally evident among the various rubber companies. who later 
supplied material. It is not going too far to say, based on gas- 
mask experience, that such cooperation carried into all lines 
would not only benefit all participating but would advance the 
industry. After all, no company has a monopoly on good ideas. 

The months of July, August, September, and October, 1917, 
were const in getting various mold equipment and in de- 

sing methods of manufacturing. During this period, and in 
fact until the end of the year, questions of design and specifica 

ns were in a state of flux, partly because the Gas Defense 
Service required time to determine various important details 
of design and partly because one company after another would 
find an improvement in method or design which would be of 
such advantage that its adoption by all was desirabl \gain, 
the Gas Defense Service had realized the importance of the 
highest perfection necessary in a respirator and consequently 
insisted on high standards of deliveries. The manufacturers, on 
the other hand, without detailed and sufficient specifications, with 


frequent changes coming through, with a vivid impression of 


the need of rapid action, and not as clear a vision of the need of 


extreme made deliveries of masks and parts which 


pertection, 


necessitated high rejections at was a most 


the assembly plant. It 
trying period and only the real desire on the part of all involved 
to see that od gas masks, kept the 


elements together time 


our soldiers had g various 


through thi 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMMITTEE FORMED. 

In November, Colonel Dewey, at the suggestion of the rubber 
manufacturers, organized a rubber manufacturing committee, 
composed of Dr. W. C. Geer, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., chair- 
man, Dr. T. H. Whittelsey, of the United States Rubber Co., and 
C. R. Johnson, of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This was 
done with the realization that the rubber companies should be 
in necessary touch with gas defense problems and that they 
could render considerable aid in the preparation of specifications. 
\ quotation of the minutes of the first indicates the 
spirit with which the committee worked. 


meeting 


(a) It is decided that the committee itself should help the 
Gas Defense Service in so far as research, development and 
specification problems are concerned. The problems of produc- 
tion volume, production distribution, relationships of personnel, 
etc., are to be divorced from the work of this committee. 

(b) It is agreed that where new ideas are developed which 
may have value to other parts of the rubber industry, preliminary 
tests of both the raw and fabricated product shall be conducted 
without a full disclosure of the exact nature of the process by 
which the articles are made. It is, however, definitely agreed 
that whenever the Gas Defense Service feels that the tests in 
themselves show that the product is needed and should be used 
on soldiers in the field, the whole committee shall then be given 
every single detail of design, composition, and methods of manu- 
facture in so far as it is possible to describe such details with- 
out the use of detailed dimension drawings or photographs. 

(c) It is agreed that no member of the committee commit 
himself to the policy of inviting other rubber interests into his 
factory. 

(d) The Gas Defense Service agrees that in the future, it 
will wherever possible before making any changes in specifica- 
tion or in methods of inspection, submit an outline of the changes 
to this committee for its comment. Furthermore, it agrees that 
in so far as possible it will see that the committee is kept in- 
formed regarding the less confidential features of gas warfare. 

This committee prepared in frequent conference the complete 
gas masks and 
facilities many 


specifications of the rubber materials used in 
carried on by means of the available laboratory 
development and research problems the solution of which was 
urgently needed by the Gas Defense Service. 

Early in January the writer entered the Gas Defense Service 
and was replaced on the committee by William Stephens, of The 
This committee was at that time 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
America as 


officially recognized by The Rubber 
its representative on gas defense matters. 


\ssociation of 
It continued to give 








6.—FLuTTEeR VALVE INSPECTION. 


Fic 


valuable service during the period of the war. It was enlarged 


in personnel in September, 1918, as follows: Dr. W. C. Geer, 
chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; Dr Whittelsey, 
United States Rubber Co.; William Stephens, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; T. W. Miller, The Rubber Co.; L. ( 


Theodore 


Faultless 








1919 
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Himebaugh, British-American Manufacturing Co.; George A. 
Luddington, The Fisk Rubber Co.; George A. Daum, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber C 

The closer contact resulting from the Rubber Committee was 





ae 
: paeseeieee 














Fic 7—Fiuttrer VaAtve LEAKAGE-TESTING APPARATUS. 


evidenced by a better appreciation on the part of the manu- 
facturers of gas defense needs and this was reflected in better 
deliveries of rubber parts. By February, production had reached 
a firm basis and in the three succeeding months the quality of 
production was improved to such an extent that rejections at the 
assembly plant were reduced to a very low percentage. 
RUBBERIZED FABRIC EXTENSIVELY USED. 

Rubberized fabrics were extensively used in mask manu- 
facture and upwards of 1,500,000 yards were made. In the early 
days many difficulties were encountered and specifications were 
changed several times before a satisfactory gas-proof fabric was 
obtained. 

At first a No. 4 sail-cloth coated on one side with rubber was 
used. The amount of rubber was insufficient and many masks 
were unsuitable on account of light spots and even pinholes. To 
overcome this, more rubber was used and both sides of the 
fabric were coated. With one ounce per square yard of rubber 
on the outside, 3.6-ounce sail-cloth and 4-ounce rubber on the 
inside, there was a total weight of 8.6-ounces per square yard. 
This, however, still resulted in light spots which were a cause 
of concern to the Service. At the same time it was reported from 
abroad that the Germans were using a new tear-producing gas, 
chloropicria, which had great power in penetrating rubber and 
consequently with thinly coated fabrics might soon put soldiers 
out of action. Steps were therefore taken to inérease the rubber 
coating and by compounding research to find a combination, if 
possible, which would better resist the gas Hundreds of com- 
pounds were produced and tested and it was found that paraffine 
in small quantities incorporated in the rubber was most useful 
in increasing resistance 

FABRIC TESTING METHODS AND APPARATUS. 


The method of testing employed at first consisted of putting a 


thin glass-sealed capsule of the poison liquid (chloropicrin, boil- 
ing point, 122 degrees C.) in a wide-mouthed 250-cc. bottle, 
covering the mouth of the bottle with one layer of the fabric to 
be tested, breaking the capsule and noting the time for the gas 
to make itself evident to the eye or nose. This method was 
unsatisfactory for two reasons—difference in sensibility of the 
observers, and marked effect of temperature on the rate of 
permeability. This method was replaced by one worked out by 
the Bureau of Mines which gave much more consistent results 

The apparatus consisted of a silvered, two-part drum in the 
lower half of which was placed the liquid chloropicrin, the fabric 
to be tested acting as a diaphragm between the upper and lower 
halves, the upper half being provided with an arrangement for 
sweeping air over the upper surface of the fabric. The air was 
swept out through hot tubes which served to break down any 
chloropicrin to chlorine as soon as it came through. This end 
point was made evident by the use of starch iodide solution. 
While this apparatus provided an accurate end point and 
temperature control of the chloropicrin, it did not provide for 
temperature control of the incoming air and, therefore, the 
temperature of the fabric. The importance of this was not re- 
alized until summer when the permeability number of given 
fabric specifications went down markedly. The apparatus was 
finally moditied by the Gas Defense Division to provide ample 
thermostatic control of liquid and fabric and thoroughly consist- 
ent results were then obtained. 

The early requirements for fabric to test 8 minutes against 
chloropicrin were soon raised to 17 minutes. At this period it 
seemed likely that fabric with resistance of one hour might be 
demanded at any moment by the use on the part of the Germans 
of even more penetrating gas. It was recognized that this re- 
quirement could be met by increasing the amount of rubber 
coat, but this plan suffered two drawbacks—one, a too great in- 
crease in thickness and stiffness of the cloth, and the other, the 
requirement of too long a time for aeration. This» latter term 
may be explained by the fact that permeation of rubber by these 
gases was a solubility phenomenon, layer by layer, through the 
rubber film. <A thicker rubber which required one hour for the 
gas to penetrate required a correspondingly long time for the 
gas absorbed in the rubber to dissipate by evaporation As a 
practical result, the soldier might be protected against a gas 
attack, put his mask away in his knapsack and later, when 





Fic. 8—Finat AssemBiy or R, F. K. Type Masks. 


wearing his mask, actually suffer a gas attack from the mask it- 
self as the gas evaporated from it 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FABRIC SPECIFICATIONS 
f 


It was at this time, therefore, that the greatest amount « 
research work on fabric was performed by the three rubber 


companies who were making masks. As an outgrowth of this 
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work several specifications were developed providing protection 
up to 48 hours against the standard test which was in itself 
much more severe than field conditions. None of these fabrics 
was ever used, as the development of gas warfare did not de- 
mand it. They did, however, represent a reserve for any future 
levelopments, thus giving rise to an increase in confidence. These 
fabrics were, as a rule, made up of rubber but depended for their 
impermeability ups a film of different material 
The final spe cation used mprised of a N 4 sail ¢ 


























RIGHT 
i It was 1 is Suitable for e dry-heat cure, how- 
ever, as the rubber lost much of its life, but to the steam cure 
this type responded very satisfactorily 
RIGID FABRIC INSPECTION REQUIRED 
The early days of fabric manufacture were troublesome times 
oth the manufacturers and the Gas Defense S« c 
( st pila gehest Sta ards eval 
. t stives a arl avs it 
t poss e this high idea spe sis 
ca é té sw ea 2 I 
sequence i] the re , 
terial whi ' ; ‘ . 
€ t \l t + . t f c¢ 
1 1 ‘ ging 5 
s gethe r spots, the " 
reig 4 s ace a er led in the 4 
he ‘ line é ss ( eme etre 
I the ( ind gs Ww e sel ill 
stitute i as tere I Vas a 
matter of great concer 
Type samples of all kinds t detects representing rejects, 
berder cases, and accepts we nally agreed 1 " he 
isis of inspection reached was a visual inspection of each roll, 
yard by yard, and a tally of defects. If the number of defects 
did not permit the plant to get 85 per cent perfect blanks when 








the roll was cut, the rol! was rejected. The manufacturer then 


had the choice of taking the roll back or having it cut at his 
risk with payment arranged upon a pro rata of acceptable blanks 


to the whole 


ELECTRICAL RUBBER FABRIC TESTING MACHINE. 
hile did 


(a government-operated assembly 


his method smooth out the De- 


at 


prol lem, the Gas 


plant located 





















TESTING 
Hose. 


PRESSURE LEAKAGE MACHINE FOR FLEXIBLE 


d City) recognized that many hidden defects might 

the most rigid visual inspection and in turn visual 
involved the never-constant human element The 
fore set about to eliminate this type of inspection and 
1e high-voltage electrical testing machine shown in 
vhich was entirely satisfactory. In this machine the 


between steel rolls which 


ASS¢ had an electrical 
tterence of 4,000 volts. Any hidden hole, thin spots, 
vedde metal was broken down; the current arced 

rned a little circle which was its own rejection 
FABRIC MANUFACTURERS COOPERATE. 
has been made of the fact that knots and slugs in 
the self were a cause of trouble. This was true because 








\UTOMATIC MACHINE FoR CuTtinc ExLastic HaArNess 

TAPE. 
hey became embedded in the rubber and made a thin spot in 
the film. The early days witnessed strenuous effort to im- 
prove the cloth used in gas masks. While a very fine cloth had 
been produced in this country for balloon work, no great 
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capacity was available and balloons and airplanes themselves 
were demanding enormous yardage to meet the wartime pro- 
gram. It was therefore necessary to work cooperatively with 
arious cloth manufacturers in order that they might produce 

cloth to Gas Defense 





standards 

The problem involved 
more careful methods of 
yarn preparation, spin- 
ning, and the equipment 
of many hundreds of 
looms with automatic 
stop motions in connec 
tion with warp breakage 
One manufacturer went 
so far as to start a spin- 
ning frame full-spooled 
and running through to 
the end, shutting down as 
the tirst spool ran out, 
and replacing through 
out with new full spools 
Thus the tied ends were 


eliminated. The less ex- 











pensive method usually 
Fic. 12—American A. T. Respirator, employed is to replace 
the spoecl and tie in a 
new end as each one runs out. This made by far the best 
fabric. 
The No. 4 sail-cloth had a count of 110 in the warp and 116 
in the fill, and a breaking strength of 50 pounds warp and fill 
it) a one-inch strip 


EXHALATION OR FLUTTER VALVE. 

This valve, see Figure 5, had to fulfil one of the most impor- 
tant requirements of all the parts of the respirator. It was neces- 
sary that it should allow the escape of exhaled air without too 
much resistance, and yet close instantly upon inspiration. It 
was required to show not over one inch of resistance at 120 liters 
per minute exhalation and a leakage of not over 10 cc. per 
minute when dry and at a pressure difference of one inch of 
water. In use, the valve became immediately wet with saliva 
which reduced its leakage to 
zero 

\s originally made, the valve 
was wider and had a _ neck 
tormed to fit the metal con- 
nection. Extensive experimen- 
tation revealed the fact that it 
was better to make the valv< 
flat and narrower. When the 
flat neck was fitted to the oval 
connection, slight stresses were 


set up which tended to close 





the ports more tightly. The 
flutter valve was a source of 
great trouble for the manufac 
turers. The requirements were 
severe Aside from the leak 
age test the valve was ex- 


amined very carefully for holes, 





of early trouble, which was finally overcome by careful handling 
and adjustment of stocks. This valve had one weakness inherent 
in the design, which was not overcome during the whole expe- 
rience. This was a weak edge where the two halves were joined 
at the sides. The weak 





edge resulted from the 
fold at this point and 
pressure during cure 
with a consequent loss in 
grain It was undesir- 
able because, when the 
valve was mounted, the 
solvent in the cement at- 
tacked the weakened tis- 
sue and often broke 
through 


The method of manu 





fold, the make-up was 





ready for cure. Curing 








was done in soapstone 
or with slight pressure yg, 13.—INnTertor or A. T. FACE-PIECE, 
from plates. After cure, SHOWING CLARIFYING TUBE AND 
the valves were trimmed Cun Rest. 
at neck and ports to 
dimensions. Specifications required not less than 85 per cent up- 
river fine Para rubber, the remainder being sulphur and dry 
inorganic fillers. The use of organic accelerators was per- 
mitted upon application of manufacturers and upon evidence of 
satisfactory delivery. Large rejections took place at the manu- 
facturing and assembly plants, and while constant effort was 
made to reduce rejections and much progress was made, yet 
the manufacturer was always obliged to reject many valves. To 
illustrate, there was an accepted delivery from all sources of 
8,500,000 valves and it is estimated that 15,000,000 were made 
to yield this delivery 

Numerous attempts were made to replace this valve and many 
unique and interesting samples were submitted All of them 

lacked some property which 





the standard valve possessed. 
One of the most promising was 
submitted by Dr. Geer of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. and was 
made up of two molded rubber 
parts and a cylindrical metal 
housing One was a _ bell- 
shaped rubber piece joined to 
the housing and leading to the 
mask; the other, a nearly flat 


flange which rested ainst the 








bell-shaped part. T flange 
was mounted upon the base of 
the housing and _ contracted 
and expanded into a_ bellows, 
thus furnishing a_ delicate 


spring action to provide closure. 


The frame served to mount the 





foreign material, gaping ports 
and dimensions. A _ part of 
this examination consisted in 
placing a rounded brass knob inside the valve, sliding and 
stretching the valve over the knob to bring to light any breaks, 
pits, or foreign material. This examination also showed any 
weak seams and edges. Seam construction gave a great amount 


Fic. 14.—Gas CHAMBER FOR TESTING MASKS. 


two rubber parts, to protect 
them from damage, and to pro- 
vide adjustment. The especially 
desirable features of this valve were its compactness and very 
low resistance to exhalation, about one-quarter of that of the 
standard valve. There was not time after the valve had been 
perfected in design, to determine its durability and dependability 
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in the field befor le signing of the armistice was announced. 


FLEXIBLE HOSE 
The flexibk se, shown in figure 9, was used to connect the 


canister to the facepiece. It was originally made of 3/32-gage 





Fic. 15—Atuminum A. T. MAsk Forms. Two Curtnc Forms 
st Lert. Bur~prnc Form at RIGHT 


rubber with spiral corrugations and covered with ‘5-ounce 
stockinet. It was made by placing tubed stock on a spiral cor- 
rugated mandrel, covering with stockinet, and wrapping with a 
cord. The make-ups were mounted upon racks and cured in 
open steam his method yielded a product that was unsatis- 
factory from several standpoints Rejections were high on 
account of interior folds or buckles and poor adhesion. The 
hose was not flexible enough. The English had used circular 
instead of spiral corrugations, and had secured greater flexibility 
The early manufacturers tried several methods to make this hose 
and finally a molded method worked out by E. L. Stimson of the 
Mechanical Rubber Co leveland, Ohio, was adopted. It con- 
sisted of a semi-cured rubber part which was covered with rub- 
ber-coated or cemented stockinet and then given a final cure 
to produce the necessary adhesion First-cure and second-cure 
molds were therefore required and mandrels had to remain with 
their cavity [his process with the later use of stockinet knitted 
in a tube of proper size, was standard throughout the manufac- 
ture of the hosé Individual manufacturers worked out many 
clever labor-saving methods of applying stockinet, trimming 


ends, et 


Many early troubles were encountered in the manufacture of 
hose involving correct corrugation design to produce flexibility, 
proper registration of molds and mandrels, pinching in final cure, 
and adhesion of stockinet The hose was tested under water 


with five pounds’ air pressure (Figure 10) and had to pass a 


flexibility tes Figure 9) The tabric adhesion on a two-corru 
gation section had to be at least four pounds at one inch per 
minute separatior t was necessary that the hose should not 
kink when bent ruble thumb and foretinger 


MOUTH-PIECE. 


The ru ern it | Figure 5) had to be designed 


~ Ls 

" omfortable as } sible in the mouth, to cause the minimum 
amount of salivat i to be tough enough to resist biting 
ati | chew ng he) i mprovements were made in the earlier 
design, involving a rease in the flange which went between 
the lips and gums introduction of two corrugations in 
the neck to make greater flexibility and consequently less irri 
tation to tl t t en running or walking 

The compo vas similar to tread compound and called for 
35 per cent planta rubber and the balance sulphur and inor 
ganic filler. The gravity was placed so high that it was necessary 
to make most of the balance of zinc oxide. No organic accel- 
erator was permitted on account of the use of the mouthpiece 

Little difficulty was encountered in manufacture, once require- 
ments were appreciated and mold equipment lined up and watched 


It was necessa ise the same mandrel in the same cavity each 





time to insure even wall thickness. Greater smoothness was 
obtained by tumbling 
NOSE PAD. 

This was a small molded button provided with corrugations 
for fastening to the wire nose clip, and with concentric rings 
molded into the surface to come in contact with the nose in 
order to make the clip stay in place. The part contracted at 
the middle to a small diameter neck. This provided easy motion 
of the face of the pad to accommodate noses of different shapes. 
Two were furnished for each mask. The manufacture of this 
article was no different from that of any simple molded article. 

DIAPHRAGM VALVE. 

The diaphragm valve is a thin rubber disk designed to rest on 
a metal fitting in the bottom of the canister. Its use was to pre- 
vent exhaled air from passing out through the canister. This 
part was molded and little trouble was encountered in its manu- 
facture. Some rejections were necessary on account of warpage 
and poor packing. 

Eye-piece washers were made by the usual jar-ring processes, 
but a better composition was required. Thirty-five per cent 
plantation rubber was used, the remainder consisting of sulphur 
and dry inorganic fillers 

ELASTIC TAPE. 

Elastic tape was used in enormous quantities for the head 
harness. Little trouble was encountered in the manufacture, but 
numerous changes in specifications were made necessary by 
changing conditions of gas warfare. At first it was necessary 
to wear the masks only a few minutes at a time. As soon as 
it became necessary to wear them for a longer period, it was 
found that the elastic was too strong in tension. This elastic 
had been made up in one-inch widths and each strand of rubber 

was protected against 





aging by a double thread 
winding. The tension 
was first reduced by us- 
ing narrower tape and 
looser weaving and final- 
ly by omitting the wind- 
ing of the original 
strands. A great many 
experiments on many 
heads revealed the fact 
that there was a very 
narrow limit in the stress 
strain properties of an 
elastic between comfort 
on one hand and safety 
on the other 

The purpose of the 
winding of the strand 
to protect from aging, 
caused an investigation 
of the properties of so- 
called black elastic thread 
as against the usual pure 
gum. All tests served to 
confirm that the black 














Fic. 16—Oxycen INHALATOR FOR 


TREATMENT OF GASSED SOLDIERS. sed 
was more satisfactory, 


but none was used up to the time of the armistice. 

[he specifications provided for twelve strands of No. 26 
thread with a tension of 18 ounces at 5 per cent stretch and 36 
ounces at 40 per cent stretch 

Elastic tape to the amount of 14,666,500 yards was delivered 
to the Gas Defense Division 

In the quantity handling of elastic tape for harness, an inge- 
nious machine shown in Figure 11 was developed at the Gas 
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Defense plant which made it possible to cut to any predetermined 
length 100 lengths at one time. The machine once adjusted 
was practically automatic in its operation, and only required 
replacement of the rolls of tape. 

THE A. T. RESPIRATOR. 

The A. T. respirator mask (Figure 12) was one of the two 
in the process of manufacture at the time of the armistice. It 
was suitable for manufacture in rubber factories. The other 
one. known as the K. T. respirator, was a sewed and cemented 
face-piece and suitable for manufacture in the Gas Defense 
plant. They were the same from the standpoint of the user, 
and both were manufactured to obtain maximum production. 

The letters “A. T.” are an abbreviation of the name “Akron 
Tissot.” This name was used because the mask made use of 
a principle first used by a Frenchman named Tissot and the 
development largely took place at Akron. This mask was de- 
signed to meet the rapidly developing requirements of gas war- 
fare. The use of mustard gas by the Germans (this gas often 
persisted in the ground from one to two weeks and continued 
to give off toxic concentrations) made necessary long wearing 
of masks—often ten to twelve hours. This was impossible with 


the standard mask; at least 


included better vision, better stretch of the stockinet in each 
direction, less pressure on the forehead, elimination of pressure 
upon the nose, improvement in harness, and reinforcement of 
the lower face-piece to prevent collapse when breathing. These 
improvements were made as a result of tests upon soldiers in 
gas and upon advice of the American Expeditionary Force, whick 
had been supplied with samples as they were developed. The 
two rubber companies built splendid gas chambers at their plants 
and thus afforded immediate facilities for testing. As an indica- 
tion that this mask more nearly met requirements, a quotation 
from an American Expeditionary Force cabled report is given 
“Six men wore these masks continuously for 29% hours and 
took them off only because ordered.” 

During May and June a production of the earlier model was 
started in order to have production facilities available when the 
final design was adopted. The early method of manufacture 
was to cut the sheet stock to a flat pattern, apply the stockinet, 
build in semi-cured lens frames, form the seam under the chin, 
reinforce the edges with gum strips, and cure on an aluminum 
form in open steam with or without wrapping. This method 
yielded fairly satisfactory results on the earlier models, but im 

the final design the amount 





with many individuals, the 
discomfort of the nose clip and 
mouth-piece and the pressure 
of the face-piece became un- 
bearable. 

Mustard gas is most in- 
sidious. Aman can be exposed 
to the vapors for twelve hours 
and hardly be conscious of its 
presence, with no apparent ill 
effects, and then, a day or two 
later, conjunctivitis of the 
eyes, lung tissue destruction 
and body burns will develop. 
As a result of these conditions, 
many soldiers would not wear 
their masks a long time in 
mustard gas or would use 
only the mouth-piece, and eye 
trouble developed later. 

In addition to the above 
considerations, the vision obtained from the regular mask was 
not altogether satisfactory. The moisture from the face con- 
densed upon the eye-piece and in spite of anti-dimming com- 
pounds (not always used) it was necessary when wearing 
the mask repeatedly to wipe the inside of the glass, by making 
use of a pocket in each side of the face-piece. Therefore, the 
problem of design involved was to achieve much greater face- 
piece comfort, to eliminate the nose clip and mouth-piece and 
make better vision possible. 

Much preliminary work had been done by the Bureau of Mines 
along these lines and in April, 1918, a model was turned over 
to the Gas Defense Service. It was hand-made of sheet rubber, 
reinforced and protected by stockinet on the outside, provided 
with harness of pure gum straps and arranged to lead all incom- 
ing air against the inside of the eye-pieces before it was breathed 
by the soldier. This arrangement (the Tissot principle) kept 
the eye-pieces comparatively free from moisture and with the 
use of anti-dimming compound, practically perfect vision resulted. 

While this model embodied the desirable elements, much de- 
velopment work was necessary before all requirements could be 
satisfied. Accordingly, arrangements were made in April to 
carry on this work at the plants of The B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron. 

By July 1, 1918, a model had been developed which eliminated 
some of the defects of the early designs. These improvements 





of contact with the face had 
been sacrificed to obtain com 
‘fort and therefore dimension 
‘requirements had to be tul 
filled within close limits. The 
method described did not yield 
a good product within these 
limits. 

The period of July to Octo- 
ber was employed in over- 
coming manufacturing difficul- 
ties which included the follow- 


ing: 
1. The procurement of 
standard dimension curing 


forms in the necessary sizes. 
(See Figure 5.) 

2. The procurement of lens 
frame molds waich would 


Fic. 17—ANAtyticaL Rupsper Lasoratory, Lone Istanp Crry, py” 
yield the proper design of 
New York. 


semi-cured rubber lens and 
hold the register and gage. 

3. The development of manufacturing methods which would 
yield a product satisfactory in dimensions. 

In connection with No. 1 the pattern makers found it diffi- 
cult to make proper allowances for shrinkage in making the 
aluminum curing form. It was necessary to change the source 
of supply several times. 

With respect to No. 3, the rubber industry showed remarkable 
fertility of ideas and ingenuity of method with regard to methods 
of manufacture. It would require the space of a whole article in 
itself to describe the methods involved. Contracts were let to 
different companies and as many methods were employed The 
wrapped cure was adopted in one way or another throughout. 
Some obtained results with one cure and by use of templates 
and guides attached to the curing form, which confined the flow 
of stock and located harness tabs. Others used variations of 
the two-cure process in which trimming was done after semi- 
cure and correct dimensions thus secured. Ingenious diaphragm 
and air-bag curing methods were employed and at the time 
of the armistice the mold mask began to show promise. The 
Aluminum Company of America worked out aluminum molds by 
successive casting of wax, plaster of Paris, cast iron, and 
aluminum. This method, in the opinion of the writer, will have 
a more general use for various irregular shapes which may be 
needed by the industry. 
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Other materials furnished by the rubber industry included 
zinc-oxide adhesive tape, rubberized felt for the bands of the 
R. F. K. type mask, strapping for covering sewed seams on the 
K. T. mask, rubberized stockinet for the K. T. mask, and 
molded rubber air deflectors for the K. T. type mask. Several 


thousand oxygen inhalers (Fig. 16), were shipped overseas for 


use in treatment of gassed soldiers. The rubber parts involved 
1 this equipment included a face mask of metal filled with a 
neumatic rubber cushion, a flexible armored rubber hose, and a 


berized fabric breathing bag to regulate pressure. 
REGARDING SPECIFICATIONS. 

Che policy followed by the Gas Defense Division in harmony 
with the advice of the Rubber Committee was to use only the 
best materials throughout. Organic accelerators were barred 

m general use for two reasons: (1) certain parts were in 
contact with the mouth or face and (2) the use of these accel- 
erators by the trade was new and not fully developed. In the 

ise of the A. T. mask and parts in contact with the face, lead 
mpounds were not permitted. This was due not to the knowl- 
edge that lead poisoning could be transmitted in this manner, 
wied that skin irrita ymns were liable to deve lop in 


some cases from heat and con- 
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fabric W vas en unded y 
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ions we evelot One in- 

Ived the f ply of 
enameling ick impregnated 
with sem rd rubber joined 


by cement to a ply he regu- 
lar gas-mask fabri Another 
used a preliminary stiffening 
treatment of the duck followed 


yy rubberizing and doubling 


with the regular fabric. The 


last named met produced Fic. 18.—Ruspper WorKsHopP, 
the most satisfactory fabric Lone IsLanp ¢ 
giving grea elasticity yet 

sufficient stiffness for the purpose for which it was intended 


HARD RUBBER ANGLE TUBES 
The angle tube (see Figure 5) was ordinarily made of alumi 


num by the pressure-die-casting method. This process required 


complicated dies and cores, and in the spring of 1918 it became 
evident that the capacity available was not going to be sufficient 
for the needs, and attention was directed to the possibility of 
hard rubber as a material 

The various hard rubber companies cooperated in the develop- 


ment of this article and, working with the Rubber Committee, 
developed ations. The great question to be determined 
was the degree of hardness desirable and whether or not the 
threads would stand temperature changes. Tests were made in 
great numbers i ld storage and in warm weather to decide 
points in the specification. The merits of various methods of 
manu facture ere discussed in meetings. The consensus of 
pinion of t Rubber Committee in conference with manu- 
facturers and Gas Defense representatives was that hard rubber 
as a materia as satisfactory for use but not as satisfactory as 
metal. The 700,000 deliveries of this product justified this con 
clusion, as much trouble was encountered due to variation in 
hardness and in dimensions Some were so soft as not to 


permit assemb! 





iTy, New York 


tact, and it was not considered 
e to have a discussion 
the effect of lead in such 
cases. This requirement made 
a difficult compounding prob- 
lem for the manufacturer, es- 
pecially since a non-blooming 
product was desired. 
Reclaimed rubber was not 
permitted in any product. This 
was not because of failure to 
realize that reclaims could be 
used successfully, but because 





it was considered difficult to 
write specifications which would 
amply protect the Government 
on products ‘which had to be 
put into use immediately for a 
vitally important purpose. That 
the policy followed in writing 


Lone Istanp LaABoraTory, 


the specifications was justified, 
is proved by the results shown 
by the product. There are no reports which indicate that the 
rubber goods furnished in our gas masks were unsatisfactory 
at the start or after use. The writer personally inspected a 
salvage dump of masks in France, and with one exception, found 
no evidence of rubber failure from aging. There was, in the 
case of the flutter valve, which when mounted on the metal 
fitting was stretched by the bead, a tendency to surface check, 
but this serves merely to support a well-known fact that rubber, 
when placed under continued tension, does not age well. 
SPECIAL RUBBER LABORATORIES. 

Laboratories were established at Akron and at each assembly 
plant for the purpose of determining the fact of compliance 
with specifications. In all these laboratories physical tests were 
made on cured slabs and upon the articles themselves. The 
\kron laboratory was in charge of an experienced rubber man 
and cures were checked on all deliveries. The institution not 
only was of value to the Government but often saved contractors 
losses on off-cure articles which had not been caught by regular 
inspection. 

At Long Island City a chemical laboratory was equipped to 
perform chemical analysis of the rubber products. One sample of 
each article from each manufacturer was analyzed every month 
It is gratifying to state that this check revealed no attempt on 
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the part of the manufacturer to deliver products that were not 
within the specifications. At the Long Island laboratory there 
was established an experimental rubber workshop, which fur- 
nished immediate service on rubber needs of the Gas Defense 
Division. It was equipped with a combination mill, calender, 
presses, and dry-heat, steam, and vacuum vulcanizers. 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF UNSELFISH COOPERATION 

The problem of supplying our soldiers with satisfactory gas 
defense equipment was a start from nothing, so far as knowl- 
edge in this country at our entrance into the war was concerned. 
Time and production were the key-notes. It called for much 
designing and many kinds of materials, and the rubber industry 
can be proud of the way in which it responded to the call 
Fullest cooperation in development and production was given 


by every manufacturer involved. The proportion of develop- 
¢ > i 








ment effort production was so great and changes were neces- 
sarily so frequent that it can be said that the industry made no 
great war profits from gas-mask materials. In the matter of 


development cooperation it is desired to mention especially the 
work of Dr. W. C. Geer of The B. F. Goodrich Co. He became 
interested early in the great problem of gas defense and its 


1 


tremendous possibilities; and gave unstintingly of his time in 





the so sse problems. His ideas were a constant 





source of inspiration to the Service. Among the things which 
he produced was a better gas-mask fabric, a lower resistance 
exhalation valve, a telephone mask and a fighting mask which 
embodied the Akron Tissot principle, combined low resistance, 
and provided a carrying position of canister on shoulder away 
from chest, thus permitting the soldier to carry on offensive 
operations more successfully. 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


es the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him 


theless they are of interest not only in showin 


's 


fp LE inquiries that follow have already been answered ; never- 


(697.) A correspondent in Argentina requests catalogs and 
price-lists of druggists’ and surgical sundries, with the object 
of securing the agency for these goods. 

(698.) A subscriber requests the addresses of manufacturers 
of molds for rubber toys. 

(699.) A subscriber desires information concerning Ruberine 
as a compounding ingredient. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative offices. Re- 
quest for each should be on a separate sheet, and state number. 


(28,206.) An Englishman desires to import from America 
material and machine tools for manufacturing automobile tires 
and other rubber accessories. 

(28,209.) A firm of brokers and agents in Ireland desires to 
communicate with exporters desiring direct representation in 
that country 

(28,210.) A Cuban desires to represent manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods, including ducks and drills. 

(28,217.) An Italian desires an agency for traveling goods, 
imitation leather, etc. Correspondence should be in Italian. 
References 

(28,218.) A retail house in India desires to purchase sporting 
goods, motor tire tubes, motor cars, cycles, and accessories 
Payment at Madras through bank. Will consider agency 
proposition. References 

(28,229.) An Italian concern desires an agency for boots and 
shoes, tools and machinery for their manufacture and repair, 


rubber goods, waterproof clothing, etc. Cash or 30 days’ credit 
against security. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 


erences. 


(28.233.) A firm in India desires to purchase erasers and 


other stationery. Quotations to be An agency for such 
supplies is also desired. References 
(28,235.) A Swedish firm wishes to buy rubber handles for 
utlery, etc. Correspondence may be in English. References 
(28,242.) A commercial agent in Denmark desires an agency 


rubber goods and other articles. Cash against documents 


Correspondence may be in English. References 


(28,289.) A Norwegian firm desires an agency for the sale 

rubber goods. Correspondence may be in English 

(28,312.) A Mexican firm desires to purchase screw bottle 
stoppers made of caoutchouc or gutta percha like samples to be 
seen at the offices of the Bureau. (Refer to Miscellaneous, No 
205 These were formerly made in a European country 

28,319.) A man in India desires to communicate with ex- 

rters for the sale merchants in India of rubber tires 


28,320.) <A firm in Denmark desires to purchase and also 


secure an agency for tires for motor cars and lorries. Quota- 
ions f. o. b. New York. Terms, cash. Correspondence may be 


Englis} 

(28,323.) A Swedish firm desires to purchase belting, pack 
ing, etc. Correspondence may be in English 

28,338 \ business man in Denmark desires to secure an 


agency on commission for the sale of rubber goods. Corres- 


pondence may be in English 


(28,352.) A Canadian desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of druggists’ sundries. Quotations f. o. b. destination. 
(28,255.) An Englishman desires an agency for the sale in 


Belgium of rubber heels and soles and leather substitutes 


Terms, cash payments 


(28,376.) A French firm desires an agency for the sale of 
sporting goods. Correspondence in French ' 

(28,393.) A commercial agent in Algeria desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of rubber articles. Correspondence in 
French 

(28,394.) A man in Switzerland desires an agency for the 


sale of insulating materials, belting, etc. Correspondence may 
be in English 

(28,408.) An Italian desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of rubber goods. Correspondence may be in English 

(28,244.) A Canadian concern desires an agency for the sale 
of rubber goods. 

(28,247.) A Norwegian firm desires to purchase supplies for 
the manufacture of waterproof clothing, sporting goods, etc. 
Quotations f. o. b. New York. Payment against documents. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

(28,280.) A man in England desires to communicate with 
manufacturers of rubber footwear. 

(28,253.) A Norwegian firm desires to purchase 100 cravan- 
ettes and 100 spring raincoats. 

(28,260.) A Swedish importer desires to purchase rubber 
goods. Correspondence may be in English. 

(28,287.) An Australian firms desires agencies for the sale 
of gums, resins, waxes, waterproofing compositions, rubber 


goods, etc. Catalogs, price lists, and particulars are requested 


POLISH COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUREAU. 
Early in January the Commercial and Industrial Bureau of 
the Polish National Department was opened, with the object of 
assisting to establish commercial connections between the United 
States and Poland to collect and disseminate all necessary data 
and information. for the success of this purpose 
The Bureau will be glad to furnish information concerning 
trade conditions and business possibilities in Poland to those in- 
terested. The offices of the organization are at 1032-1035 
\eolian Building, 33 West 42nd street, New York City 
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Echoes of the Great War. 


ADELBERT H. ALDEN IN WAR WORK. 

OR nearly four years Adelbert H. Alden has been engaged 
|; in war work in Europe, and when the United States 

entered the war he became interested in providing enter- 
American soldiers passing through 
London. When the 
American hospitals were 
established there both 
Mr. and Mrs. Alden de- 
voted much of their time 
to the 


Americans. 


, 1 
tainment and caring tor the 





care of wounded 


In response to an in- 
vitation from a friend to 
Christmas in the 


Mr. 


We would desire to eat 


spend 


States, Alden wrote 





our Christmas. dinner 
with you in the States, 
but there are some things 
which make it impos- 
sible | feel I am of 
service here in the hos- 
pitals—at least for a 
time longer, as some of 
the wounded men seem 


to depend on me and | 
don’t like to desert them, 
for when I have spoken 
of leaving them for 
their words and 
manner have touched 
me deeply and I simply 
cannot do it. However, 

this condition of affairs 
will probably not continue very long, for the wounded are being 
to the United States very rapidly and soon there 
They are the very finest lot of young 








home 








Apecpert H. ALpEN 


evacuated back 
should be non left her« 
l ever saw 

letter Mr. Alden 


Our hospital work is finished 
departed and we plan to sail for home March 


men 
writes : 

All our wounded friends have 
15th. 


In a later 


WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY DID TO HELP WIN 
THE WAR. 


WHAT THE 


In a recent interview General Guy E. Tripp, who during the 
war to the Chief of Ordnance at Washington, 
D. C., but has now returned to his duties as chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spoke enthusiastically of the aid the 
Government received during the war from the men and women 
who make up our great commercial organizations. As an ex- 
ample, General Tripp pointed out the valuable contributions to 
the winning of the war which have been made by the Westing- 


was assistant 


house organization and employes. 
Not only did an army of 7,468 men, or about 20 per cent 
of the company’s employes, go forth to fight, but a loyal in- 
dustrial army of 40,000 remained to operate the com- 
pany’s several great plants day and night, turning out vast quan- 
tities of war munitions of many sorts. Works, machinery, and 
workmen were turned over to the Government, including the 
inventors, engineers, chemists, and innumerable 
specialists. And when greater factory capacity was required, 
a plowed field at South Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was, in less 
than a year, converted into a fully equipped industrial plant em- 
bracing seven large buildings and employing over 2,000 persons. 

The Westinghouse organization also did much to assist finan- 
cially in the campaign for Liberty Loans, Red Cross and United 


nearly 


services of 


War Work Funds. The company and employes joined hands and 
the results are most gratifying. The employes alone subscribed 
for a total of $10,500,000 of Liberty Bonds, the company sub- 
scribing for $8,000,000, making a total of $18,500,000, or 1.08 per 
cent of the four Liberty Loans. 

In the civilian personnel furnished the Government were a 
number of prominent men who performed invaluable services 
along their chosen lines. Among these might be mentioned, 
Benjamin G. Lamme, chief engineer, who was appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy as a member of the Naval Consulting 
Board; vice-president L. A. Osborne, a member of the War 
Labor Board; Frederick Darlington, consulting engineer, head 
of Power Section of War Industrial Board—and many others 
doing equally important work. 

THRIFT IN 1919. 

The Government has taken steps to provide for a new issue 
of War Savings Stamps for 1919, similar to those put cut during 
The new ones, however, are to be kept on special cards 
or folders and not combined with those of 1918. Similar rates 
are also announced, a War Savings Stamp in March, 1919, cost- 
ing $4.14, and one cent additional during each subsequent month. 
The same kind of Thrift Stamps are being issued as were put 
out in 1918. Thrift Stamps purchased during 1918 may there- 
fore be applied on War Savings Stamps of the current issue. 


1918 


HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS LOYALLY. 

In connection with the buying of War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carter Glass, deprecates the tendency in some directions to sell 
Liberty Bonds already acquired. He especially censures the 
exchange of these bonds, the best security in the world from 
the point of view of investment, for other securities of doubtful 
and sometimes worthless value, or for unnecessary purchases. 
He makes the point that as long as the Government needs to 
sell bonds, those who hold the present issue will show their 
unimpaired loyalty by retaining them except under the spur of 
the most urgent necessity. In such a circumstance, with the 
bonds as security, the best method of procedure is to negotiate 
a loan from some reputable bank, to be repaid later. The bond 
owner who disposes of his bond for cash outright does not help 
the Government, and perhaps the best test of his real loyalty and 
thrift lies in his ability to continue to practice self-denial and 
not purchase the small luxuries which the money to be obtained 
from the sale of a Liberty Bond would make possible. 
EXPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES AND BICYCLES TO 

DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN AND HOLLAND. 

In a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 588), the War Trade Board an- 
nounces that in shipping automobiles and bicycles to the above 
countries, it will no longer be necessary to furnish with the 
application for export license an import certificate number cover- 
ing the tires on such vehicles. The import certificate and export 
license issued for automobiles and bicycles will be deemed to 
include the necessary tires. 

RESUMPTION OF TRADE WITH SERVIA AND ROUMANIA. 

Trade with Servia and Roumania has been resumed, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the War Trade Board, and 
applications for import or export licenses for all commodities 
will now be considered. Applications for export licenses should 
be filed on Form X or X-a. No supplemental sheets are re- 
quired for rubber goods. As the import regulations of these 
countries are unknown, prospective exporters should communi- 
cate with their customers before making shipments, in order 
that the importer may comply with the requirements governing 
imports to Servia and Roumania. 
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SON OF GEORGE B. HODGMAN HONORED IN FRANCE. 
Corporal Alfred P. Hodgman, of the United States Army 
Ambulance Service Attached to the French Army, has 
recently been decorated with the Croix de Guerre for bravery 
during one of the German offensives last summer when he ad- 
vanced beyond the front lines and rescued several wounded 
French soldiers. He is the second son of George B. Hodgman, 
president of the Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York. 


MR. KIRK, BOXING INSTRUCTOR. 

More and more it is becoming evident that the men who 
toiled “behind the lines” did as much to win the war as those 
who went over the top. A case in point is that of the manager 
of the New York office of the Thermoid Rubber Co., J. N. 
Kirk, Jr. Always in- 
terested in athletics, 
and a splendid boxer, 
he was called upon 
early in the game to 
train recruits in the 
manly art. So suc- 
cessful was he that 
all of his spare time 
and much that was 
not to spare was 
given up in showing 
the embryo soldiers 
how to account for 
themselves with 
credit when brought 
face to face with op- 
ponents of any cal- 
iber. 

Although the 
armistice is signed, 
Mr. Kirk finds that 
when he is not selling 
rubber goods he is 
still called upon to 
continue his training 
work. 

Incidentally he has learned that this extra work has been of 
great advantage to him. A 260-pounder at the beginning he 
now weighs 185 pounds and, as he explains it, instead of feeling 
fatly good-natured he is all of the new fitly good natured. 





Joun N. Kirk, Jr. 





MARTYRS TO THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 
HE total number for former employes of the United States 
Rubber Co. and associated companies in military service 
was 4,298. In all, 49 casualties have been reported, as follows: 
killed in action, H. Bartlett, Stanley Dublinski, Stanley Rikeski, 
George Lawson, T. F. Deady, Eopim Vorasoks, Salvatore 
Missri, Henry Pappagallo, G. A. Waldo, L. E. Richardson, J. F. 
Potter, Antoney Spino, F. Charles, James Mosher, R. Dulmage, 
T. F. Ryan, S. H. Young, M. D. Bacon, M. F. Cassidy; died of 
wounds, A. N. Allyn and Olaf Flink; died of pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, accident and other causes: M. Bickerdike, Loren Smart, 
S. A. Sharles, J. H. Johnson, John Wasnick, George Shetler, 
M. Esikovich, R. MacDonald, J. Kerber, E. Whynott, H. Klein, 
Fred Cummings, Ira Valentine, Joseph Green, O. P. Friend, 
H. B. Bragdon, W. P. MacDonald; missing in action: N. 
Carabillo, F. G. Swan, C. H. Drechsell, T. McDonough; 
wounded, J. Marinitis, F. N. Champoux, J. W. Towsen, T. 
Farrell, O. Schaeffer, F. E. Topping, H. Fahrenholz. 
Private C. Puorto, of the 316th Infantry, who was formerly 
employed in the carton department of the L. Candee Co., New 
Haven, Connecticut, has been killed in action. 





RUBBER TIRES AND CLOTHING FOR NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
HOLLAND AND DENMARK. 


The Allied Governments have materially increased the quanti- 
ties of commodities allowed to be imported by Norway, Sweden, 
Holland and Denmark. All quantity limits have been removed 
from rubber tires, clothing and machinery. These commodities 
may now be licensed freely, subject only to the condition that 
appropriate import certificates have been issued. Exporters 
should request their customers in these countries to apply for 
such certificates. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR SOLDIERS. 
SOLDIERS TO CARE FOR STILL 
HAT there are soldiers who still need and appreciate gifts 
from the home folks is vividly shown by the letter that 
follows. It was written to a member of the staff of Tue INpIA 
RuspperR Worip who, through a friendly colonel, discovered a 
private without kith or kin and “adopted” him as far as sending 
cheering letters, tobacco, books, magazines, etc There are 
others and they “sure appreciate” attention. 


On THE MEXICAN Borber. 
2 een FRIEND :—Received your package of sox, tobacco 
and papers. I don’t understand how you happen to under- 
stand my needs, but you come to the rescue every time. We 
happen to be so far from civilization that there’s hardly an 
essential within fifty miles of this place. Last Saturday when 
your package arrived there were only about six smokes left 
in our crowd and those went after breakfast, and just think of 
it, we didn’t have a smoke until three o’clock that afternoon 
when the mail arrived and I received the package. I don’t be- 
lieve a soldier ever received a package that was more appreci- 
ated than that one and also the magazines—the boys just went 

loco over them. I guess you know how much I thank you. 

I asked the Captain if I could do a little trapping during my 
spare time and he said I could As there are grey fox and 
coyote in these parts you see I will have something to do to re- 
lieve the monotony. 

It may be six months before we get a discharge from this 
district and so I am still in hopes of another good scrap with the 
“Spicks.” We feel a little bit as if we had done our “bit,” and 
knowing that our regiment has guarded almost 2,000 miles of 
the Mexican border line, perhaps you will realize our task is 
no small one. I’d do ten years more in service just to be able 
to show those “Spicks” a good cleaning up. 

This place is sure some place. It is 105 miles from the rail- 
road, right on the edge of the desert, a town of about 300 
people, most of them miners, and a sort of a supply base for the 
troops on the river. The mails go out but once a week by 
motor stage. When we first arrived my old job of “skinning 
mules” was mine again and I had some great trips across the 
desert for supplies, usually all-night trips, and it sure was some 
cold. 

When I get my discharge I hope to join the Government 
Ranger Forces on the border, and have already sent in my 
application 

I’ve got to close as I have to get about my duties. Thanking 
you again for your many kindnesses, 


Respectfully yours, 





MORE ABOUT THE THIRD BORDEAUX SAMPLE FAIR. 

Literature concerning the Third Bordeaux Fair, to be held in 
Bordeaux, France, from May 31 to June 15, 1919, which has been 
received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
its district or cooperative offices (refer to File No. 110760a), 
includes (a) application blanks for participation in the fair; (b) 
sample contracts for advertising space in the official catalog; 
and (c) pamphlets describing the plan of the buildings and their 
location on the Place des Quincones, together with data relative 
to accommodations, etc. 

John M. Chapman, 101 Park avenue, New York City, is the 
official representative of the fair in this country, and further 
information may be obtained from him. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 
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ent alum salts had a similar effect and the result of 





e differ 
t investigation has shown that such is the case. The effect of 
the following alum salts was investigated: potash alum (pure), 

mmmercial potash alum, soda alum, ammonia alum and 
iluminum sulphate. The use of alum salts generally as co- 
iulants should therefore be discouraged. 


‘he effect of alum as a retarding agent in vulcanization, and 
her substances, namely, mineral acids, has not yet 








et estigated on a scientific basis with a view to ascertain- 
g Ww r the effect is due to the bactericidal or anti- 
‘ ction of these substances or their effect as direct 
egative ulysts in vulcanization. Experiments with certain 
( é s, described below, indicate that these substances 

| ectly as negative catalysts or retarding agents in 
CHEMI s WHEN ADDED 1 INISHED Dry 

RUBRER 

W hie is coagulants the various salts or acids may re- 
ulcanization by virtue of their bactericidal action on the 
ganisms or enzymes which bring about the changes in raw 
bber durir g the maturation period of six to seven days. By 
ulding these chemicals, however, to the finished rubber, any 
effect must be due to a neutralization of the effect of the natural 
iccelerator or to a direct negative effect of the chemical added 
rhe following substances have so far been tested in this man- 

( tarch (as a neutral organic adjunct), boracic acid, tan- 
molybdic acid and phosphotungstic acid used as pre- 

itants of teins, amines and basic nitrogenous compounds. 
All these substances, with the exception of starch, when 
lded to the extent of one to two per cent of the rubber- 
fl r mixing, had a very marked effect in retarding vulcani- 
ition, both in the case of “slab” crépe and crépe samples. Gen- 

ly the larger amount had a greater effect than the smaller, 

| the effect appears to be specific, that is to say, the vul 
canization of the “slab” crépe is retarded to a certain extent, 
but is not as slow as the slow-curing crépe which had been 
treated similarly Rubbers having different rates of cure due 
different amounts of ‘he natural accelerators present, are 
ill brought to th same degree of slowness in the 
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not 
+] 
il 


canization 


DETERMINATION OF |! {COMBINED RUBBER IN RECLAIMED 
VULCANIZED RUBBER. 


of André in “Le 
November 15, 1918, page 9646. 


T he 
Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha,” 


following method that Dubosc 


18 


The value of a reclaimed rubber depends on the amount of 

yutchouc it contains in free or uncombined condition. The 
following method of analysis requires certain precautions and 
onsiderable care, but gives very exact results 


APPARATUS FOR CHLORHYDRATION 


for analysis reduced to 120-mesh fineness which 
the tetra- 


The sample 


I in a mixture of 


may be done easily after swelling it 
chloride and sulphide of carbon and drying at 60 degrees C. 
before sifting. Ten grams of the powdered sample is weighed 


This 


two tubulures, one of which is connected to a source of cold, 


for chlorhydration is placed in a flask provided with 


dry, 


hydrochloric-acid gas, and the other to an absorption flask 
containing a solution of caustic soda or milk of lime and con- 
nected to a vacuum pump to facilitate the passage of the gas 
Cork stoppers boiled in paraffine are used 
tubulures and the inlet and outlet gas tubes pass 


through the samplk 
oO lose the 


loosely through them to permit rotating the flask for the pur- 


pose of exposing fresh surfaces of the powdered rubber to 
the action of the gas. The lower part of the gas flask is 
cooled in water or a freezing mixture to prevent overheating 


\ double-walled container or any water-sprinkling 
The temperature of the 
is not allowed to exceed 30 to 35 degrees C 


mass 
arrangement be used for cooling 
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The apparatus for generating the hydrochloric gas consists of 


a double tubular flask containing hydrochloric acid at 22 degrees 
Beaumé. To one of the tubulures is attached a funnel with 
an S-bend for safety against back pressure of the gas forcing 
ut the supply of sulphuric acid contained in the funnel 

rhe lengt f the branches of the S-bend may be 15 to 20 


centimeters. For drying the gas the second tubulure of the ap- 
paratus connects with two tubes containing broken pumice 
wet with sulphuric acid, and with a gas washer 
fuming sulphuric acid. The gas generator is stoppered with 


filled with 
paraffine-boiled, tinfoil-covered cork stoppers and sealed with 
paraffine. Sulphuric acid (66 degrees Beaumé) is delivered from 
the funnel, drop by drop, into the dilute hydrochloric acid in 


the flask. The hydrochloric gas disengaged carries along a 
little hydrochloric acid and moisture. The latter is retained by 
the pumice, which serves as a gas filter and dehydrator. The 
gas produced should not react blue on powdered coppe 
sulphate The passage of gas through the powdered rubber fs 
easily controlled by regulation of the vacuum connection with 
the flask and absorption train. The application of vacuum is 
made cautiously so that the sulphuric acid will not be draw: 
into the generator abruptly. The difference in level should not 
exceed two to three centimeters of mercury in order that the 
contact of the gas with the powdered rubber may be as pro 


longed as possible 
CHLORHYDRATING EFFECT 

The action of the gas on the rubber liberates some heat 
This temperature is not allowed to exceed 35 degrees | The 
chlorhydration reaction proceeds slowly, and if the temperature 
rises, the mass tends to become sticky at 35 degrees C., the 
powder becomes a little tacky but does not unite enough to 
prevent passage of the gas 

Complete chlorhydration requires 24 hours. The product ob- 
tained is nearly white and retains its elasticity. It is removed 
from the flask, washed with warm water, then with cold, until 
the wash water is free of acid. Next follows washing with 
warm alcohol, then with cold alcohol, drying at 60 degrees C., 
and cooling in a dessiccator. The rubber is then in the form 
of an easily pulverizable white powder, insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, acetone, benzine and sulphide of carbon. It consists of 
a mixture of three chlorhydrates of caoutchouc: (1) chlor- 
hydrate of polyprene sulphide, (2) chlorhydrate of stable (vul- 
canized) caoutchouc, (3) chlorhydrate of metastable (unvul- 
canized) caoutchouc, or caoutchouc in its natural state. The 
first two forms are completely insoluble in chloroform, while 
the third is completely soluble. 

SEPARATION OF CHLORHYDRATED PRODUCT. 

There are three different methods by which the amount of 
unvulcanized caoutchouc in the sample may be determined 

1. A known weight of the dry chlorhydrated material is 
treated with chloroform and the insoluble residue dried at 60 
degrees C., cooled in a desiccator, and weighed. The difference 
between the two weights gives that of the chloroform soluble 
chlorhydrate or unvulcanized caoutchouc. The formula for 
this chlorhydrate is CHCl, therefore 1.99 grams of the 
chlorhydrate correspond to 1.36 grams of caoutchouc. 

2. The unvulcanized caontchouc may be similarly calculated 
from the weight of dry residue obtained by evaporation of the 
chloroform extract. 

3. The dry chlorhydrate, if treated on a water-bath with 
pyrridine or pyrridine bases, gives up its hydrochloric acid and 
assumes the gummy state of unvulcanized caoutchouc. Aniline 
has the same reaction, but the unvulcanized caoutchouc is 
partly soluble in it, necessitating precipitation. The use of 
pyrridine is the more practical, as follows: the chlorhydrate 
of unvulcanized caoutchouc is extracted for six hours with 
100 cc. of pyrridine, using a reflux condenser, The caoutchouc, 








which floats as white threads in the liquid, is received on a 


tared filter; to the filtrate is added twice its volume of acetone 
to precipitate the dissolved caoutchouc. The residue is washed 
with hot and with cold acetone, then with 95 per cent alcohol, 
dried at 60 degrees C. in vacuum, cooled in a desiccator, and 
weighed 

The caoutchouc thus separated has all the characteristics of 
the natural gum. It is elastic, slightly sticky, easily erases pen- 
cil marks, and dissolves completely in all the usual caoutchouc 
solvents forming viscous solutions 

Before making this determination it is well to eliminate from 
the vulcanized rubber the different organic additions which it 
may contain and which may render the results faulty, by mak- 
ing preliminary extractions with acetone, chloroform and alco- 
ic-potash 
This process is ni itable as an analytic method, but 


the separation of unvulcanized 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
. YMPOSITION ror Sores.—Composition and soles of vulcaniz- 


able material c mpi: )f a mixture of comminuted waste 
felt roofing saturated and treated with asphaltum and boiled linseed 


itharge, sulphur, and zinc oxide. (George 
ais assignors to Charles S. Bird, 
United States patent No 


il; reclaimed rubber, 
1 
| 





1,284,023. ) 
\RTIFICIAL RUBBER AND Process or MAKkInNG.—A composition 


of matter for use in the manufacture of artificial rubber, includ- 


ng vulcanizable vegetable oils, resinous hydrocarbon bodies, 
-amphor, powdered shale and sulphur. (Edwin R. Talley, Grin- 
ell, Iowa. United States patent No. 1,285,463.) 

RuBBER DeRIVATIVES AND Process.—A _ plastic oxidation 
product of rubber produced by treating a natural rubber with 


an oxidizing agent (ozone) in the presence of water and 
copper oleate. (Walter O. Snelling, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
United States Patent No. 1,288,723) 


SYNTHETIC Ruspper Process.—A process of making a rubber- 
like substance by synthesis which comprises heating a mixture 
of pinene and an acid until the pinene is changed into limonene 
raising the temperature of the mixed vapors until the limonene 
is partly changed into a rubber-like substance, condensing the 
vapors, and removing the acid. (Louis Gottschalk, Metuchen, 
New Jersey; Esther J. Gottschalk, administratrix of said Louis 
Gottschalk, descnned United States patent No 1,289,444.) 

MATERIAL COMPRISING METAL AND VULCANIZED RuBBER.— 
Rubber vulcanized by an agent containing oxygen and a me- 
tallic material attached thereto. (Albert A. Somerville, Flush- 
ing, New York, and Mahlon J. Rentschler, Willoughby, Ohio, as- 
signors to Rubber Regenerating Company, Naugatuck, Connec- 
ticut, United States patent No. 1,289,566.) 

Process OF PREPARING TirE-TrREADS.—On a tire-tread a band 
of vegetable fiber is formed, impregnated with hot tar and 
rosin. After cooling, grit is applied to the prepared surface. 
(Delaska A. Kendall, San Diego, California. United States 
patent No. 1,290,576.) 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

VULCANIZABLE COMPOSITION AND Propuct.—A vulcanized, com- 
position rubber product comprising natural and reclaimed rub- 
ber, coumarone resin, sulphur, and extending materials. (Alfrec 
Alonzo Wells, Montclair, N. J.. U. S. A. Canadian patent No 
186,812.) 

TREATMENT OF Fasric.—The treatment of fabric by impreg- 
nation and the product of the process patented. The proces: 
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the fabric with an emulsionized lubricant 


consists of treating 
produced by a basic emulsifying agent adapted to produce a 
capillary impregnation of the evaporating the volatile 
carrying liquid and subsequently applying a vulcanizable com- 


fabric, 


pound (The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Erwin E. A. G. Meyer, 
Detroit, Michigan. Canadian patent No. 186,407.) 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SUBSTITUTES FOR INDIA RusBeR.—Substitutes for india rubber 


are made by mixing together a fatty oil, sulphur or compound of 
hard fat, with or without other in- 


sulphur, and stearine or other 
The following is one example 


gredients, and then heating them. 


of ingredients and proportions: linseed oil, 1 part; sulphur, | 
part; stearine, 1 part; oxide of iron, % part. A small proportion 
of tar, or resin or other pitch-like substances may be added. Also, 
lime may be added. The material may be strengthened by add- 
ing sawdust, cellulose in the form of cotton, jute, and paper. The 
material forms a varnish with most of the well-known rubber 
solvents. (F. J. Bennett, Gordon Cross House, Dronfield, Derby- 
shire, and F. W. Mellowes, Corporation Works, Corporatio 


street, Sheffield, England. British patent No. 119,878.) 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTE ) rubber substitutes of the kind 





taining s¢ ind new yber, scrap leather, and cotton or 
yt he eget € It n ide a coloring agent and slate 
or ce ¢ r increasing the weight (J L. Watkins, 1 Jeffrey's 
ad, Claphar id, Londo British patent No. 119,902.) 
Cotorep Ruspser.—A sheet of rubber or fabric is provided 
with pigment, as aluminum powder, in its outer layer only, the 
pigment being embedded by vulcanization so as to produce a 
smooth glossy surface (W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 28 South 
ampton Buildings, London, England. [India Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York.] British patent No. 120,824.) 
HALOGENATING Rusper—Alkyl, alkylene, alkenyl, and aryl 
halides, such as trichlorethylene and tetrachlorethane, are used 
as solvents in the making of halogenated india rubber, gutta 


(S. J. Peachey, 5 Yew Tree Road, Davenport, 
patent No. 121,091.) . 


percha or balata 
Stockport, England. British 
AUSTRALIA 
Tire SEaALInGc Composition.—This is identical with U. S. pat- 
ent No. 1,271,015 (Tue Inp1a RuBper Wortp September 1, 1918, 
page 723.) (Puncture Cure, Limited, assignee of Ernest Camp- 
bell and T. F. Cushman \Iberta, Canada. Australian 


5,872.) 


Calgary, 
patent No 

Box-tozE STIFFENER.—A 
of asphaltum, paraffine wax, carnauba wax and gutta percha for 
use in molding under heat and pressure to form desired. (J. 


self-hardening compound consisting 


H. Ordway, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Australian patent No. 
5,933.) onetens 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
Cotorep Rupsper—Process of making colored rubber and 


products obtained by the aid of rubber. Same as British patent 
No. 102,824. (India Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, U. S. A. French patent No. 488,372.) 


ESTIMATION OF UNSAPONIFIABLE RESINS IN RUBBER. 


The fcllowing abstract from ; the 
Chemical Industry,” volume 37, 341A, outlines the method of P. 
the content of unsaponifiable resins 


society ot 


the “Journal of 


Dekker on the estimation 
in various kinds of rubber mixings: 

When the mineral oil in a rubber mixing is estimated by the 
measurement of the unsaponifiable portion of the acetone extract 
which is soluble in petroleum ether, the accuracy of the result is 
affected by the fact that a part of the rubber resins resists saponi- 
fication and is included with the mineral oil. The oxidation pro- 
ducts of rubber are completely saponifiable, and the ordinary 
method of analysis includes them with the saponifiable resins. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
LABORATORY GRINDING AND KNEADING MACHINES. 
"| HERE is daily occasion in the rubber laboratory, as in 
many others, machines in the 
preparation of samples where 
the ordinary roller mixer is 
not suitable. This requirement 
the 


for grinding and 


mixing 


is met most effectively by 
new grinding 
kneading or mixing machines 
here illustrated. They are built 
in three laboratory sizes. Both 
grinder and mixer are elec- 
trically driven. The former 
has a very unique feature in 
its interchangeable grinding ss 
units. These units can be fur- 
nished for either wet or dry 


series of and 





LABORATORY MIXER. 
grinding and are easily joined 
separated from the power unit. This num- 


to be kept on hand, 


with or permits a 


— 


ver of these interchangeable grinding units 





LABORATORY GRINDER. 


being used for a separate (Werner & 


Inc., Saginaw, Michigan.) 


each unit purpose. 


Pfleiderer Co., 


ABBE REFRACTOMETER. 

The Abbé refractometer is shown in the illustration as manu- 
factured by Adam Hilger, Limited, 75a Camden Road, London, 
N. W. In addition to its well-known general use as a labor- 
atory instrument for the identification of oils, resins, etc., the 

bbé refractometer here referred 
to is coming into use for the 
control of solutions of rubber and 
the solvents used in their manu- 
facture. These instruments are 
standardized and the parts are in- 
terchangeable, a matter of great 
convenience in repair replace- 
ment. It is suggested that this 
refractometer might form a valu- 
able dealing with such 
problems as the following: 

Ascertaining degree of vulcani- 
zation of lightly cured goods. 

The determining of resin in 

’ ~~ rubber. 

Appt REFRACTOMETER The establishing of some re- 
lation between the quality of different rubbers, and such an 
easily measured physical property as the refractive index. 
(Eimer & Amend, 211 Third avenue, New York City.) 





aid in 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


“CONDITIONING'-—-A NEW RUBBER-DRYING SYSTEM. 
ge rubber first became an article of industrial importance 

the drying of the crude, after washing and preparatory to 

compounding, has constituted a problem of great interest 
to rubber manufacturers everywhere. 

The so-called “natural drying method,” adopted at first be- 
cause it seemed the most obvious expedient, consisted in hang- 
ing the washed sheets over horizontal racks and subjecting them 
This method 
required from two to five weeks, in some cases even longer, and 
though the quality of the rubber so dried was good, the impossi- 
bility of establishing a routine, and the amount of money ren- 
dered non-productive for long periods, led to the abandonment 


to the chance effects of atmospheric conditions. 


of this process, in favor of more advanced methods. 

Recently there has been perfected a system which is called 
“conditioning” as distinguished from “drying,” because the re- 
sults obtained are due to the use of conditioned air, applied 
somewhat differently from the manner previously employed. In 
this system the sheets are placed on trays, racked in tiers on 
trucks, and the trucks placed within a dry-room constructed of 
lumber over a 2 by 4 framework. The 


dressed and matched 





THe CARRIER DRYER. 


dry-room is provided with conditioned air through a set of 
ejector nozzles in such manner that an absolutely positive and 
uniform circulation is maintained throughout every cubic foot 
of space enclosed by the kiln. Before the air is admitted through 
the nozzles it is conducted through a humidifier, wherein it is 
washed free of impurities (ammonia gas, if present) and auto- 
matically brought to an exact, predetermined degree of humidity. 
Leaving the humidifier, the air is drawn through a ventoy or 
steam-coil heater, brought to the required temperature, and 
admitted to the kiln through the ejector nozzles. 

Not only is circulation within the kiln insured by means <¢ 
the nozzles, but re-circulation is provided so that ali of the air 
within the kiln is periodically removed and replaced with clean 
Constant humidity is thereby maintained, and maximum 


f 


air. 


efficiency secured by automatically recirculating as much of the 


heated kiln air as possible. The system is entirely automatic 
in its operation, thus avoiding expense and obviating careless- 
ness. (Carrier Engineering Corp., 39 Cortlandt street, New 
York City.) 


FRENCH HORIZONTAL SPREADING MACHINE. 

This type of spreader is commonly used in France, although 
the vertical machine is sometimes preferred for special work 
While the horizontal type is built along the general lines of 
spreader construction, certain details, however, are different, and 


therefore of interest. 
The rubber-covered feeding roller is 7% inches in diameter, 


78.7 inches long, and is provided with an adjustable spreading 
and The cast-iron hot- 


plates are eight in number, each section measuring 78.7 inches 


knife adjustable, compound guides. 




















FRENCH SPREADER, 
long by 19 11/16 inches wide and being provided with steam 
inlet and outlet connections. 

The machine is belt-driven by a 3-step 
equipped with friction clutches, controlled by a bar extending 
over the front of the machine within reach of the operator, for 


cone pulley and 


starting and stopping the machine. 

The rear fabric roller is driven from the front shaft by bevel 
gearing and a shaft connected by bevel gearing to the back roller 
and operated at the front by a hand-lever. The wind-up roller 
at the front is provided with a speed accelerator for rewinding 
the proofed fabric. (F. Soyer, 80-84 rue des Pyrénées, Paris, 
France. ) 

ADJUSTABLE ANCHORAGE FOR MOTORS. 

In setting up electric motors of 50-horse-power and over, 
considerable skill is required to obtain perfect alinement, and 
for that purpose clearance is usually allowed in the bolt holes 
for final adjustment. With the adjustable anchorage device, this 
is not necessary, as the motors can be moved accurately in any 


direction in a horizontal plane. Installations, therefore, may be 








\NCHORAGE FOR Motors 


made without close measurements, as the final alinement is easily 
accomplished by adjustable wedges. 

Where 
clutches, it is important that no eccentric movement shall occur. 


very fine adjustments are required, as on magnetic 
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This often happens through wear of one or the other of the 


bearing boxes on either tl hrowing them out 


of alinement, whicl as time destroys the journal boxes. 
It is then necessar rebabbitt the journal boxes and realine 
the motor This expensive procedure can be viated the 
1s¢ he adius P 

ise 1¢ i ¢ wear eve the motor 4 
ated and eas g ito position again, whereas with 
he adjusta rage the grooves in the ase of the 
n é " allow this movement. (Adjustable 

Ar age | Q2 I Building, Detroit, Michigar 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
CALENDER FOR FORMING AND JOINING RUBBER SHEETS 


A PLURALII sheets are calendered sufficiently 








I the 
bhe stock S 
‘ » : f 
’ 
ming anks 
thie llustratior \ ¢ 
rol rotate the é 
ndicated P 
Vs, € T bbe ~ 
' , 
1 I elativel 
sheets 1 #} 
he uppe sheet lr) 
ASSES er idler roller / 
ind under pressure roller 
where . inited \ t 
sheet / an he ae 
, 4 ¢ . ine 
Mutti-pty SH r erea m the machine 
the ¢ ‘ I A 
ultiple sheet s thus 
‘ hat s and de d of the usual 
ect | ue x ick sheets | reé 
re phes ma : rmed providing rolls for each addi- 
rH signor t [he Fisk Rubber Co. 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts United States ate 
N 1,289,744 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 


Ww. ( . 
Mer Process ( 





7 ,25¢ \ I Mat Clifton, N. J 
8 18] \ ) t 
‘ , 
{ 
\\ M 
We Vv. M R 
4 Ses ( WwW 
4 W 
. P e, I 
M . M nat’ 
] 4 I B C ssig t I 
R { e, R. I 
4 Ay tue zing ‘ y 4 I 
Cor R be ( bos 
M 
( ie m: s. De C. Nea 
’ \ 4 s Morga & Wrig 
4 De ef y st H. C. Wagner, assig 
to W ¢ ( t f socke R. I 
74¢ Tire ! A. | ssignor Firestone T & R er 
( oO 
768 Anparat ‘ ne Hopk ang 














89,769. Mold fe atic tires. EE. Hopkinson, New York City 
89,77 Mold f f atic tires. E,. Hopkinson, New York City 
77 Vulcanizing apparatus for pneumatic tires. E. Hopkinson, New 
\ City 
8 4 Ay tus for manufacturing pneumatic tires E. Hopkinson, 
York City 
28 Pneur tire-bnilding machine E. Hopkinson, New York 
\ t f facturing automobile tires. W. C. Stevens, 
ss r to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
M f last aterials H. Weida, Highland Park, assignor 
Ir Rubber ¢ New Brunswick—both in N. J. 
G. W. Bulley, St. Joseph, Mo. 
f nizing rubber articles J. R. Gammeter, 
\ n. O ssict t B. F. Goodrich ( New York 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
a ne ‘ H Le ckwell a if , Fat « 
» c i W I >, Salt I a M il t 
s W ] Ha + st 
} \ \ S (> j a t 
Ww. f Ha 4 East 
} \ Na u ot 
‘) ~ N ‘ 1 e] ] 
ig 
. : Pass 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 


a tat 


H. H leas, bot Me m, Wilts 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


O. 1.287 5 Pr ss for rubber-coating fibers, cords, etc., vartially 
ring same, twisting to increase size, and building into an 

rticle f manufacture and curing R. B ‘rice, New York 

( ssig to Rubber Regenerating Cy Naugatuck, Conn 

7 M fecture of 1 1 rubber water-bags, et R. B. Price, 











Ne \ rk ( Rubber Regenerating Co., Nauga- 
t t 
I ess of cementing together leather and rubber heel sections 
’ g s etc. J. F. Stan , Winthrop, Mass., 
issig esne assignments to United Shoe Machinery 
( Pat N 
Me for g collapsible yres for tires Thos. Midgley, 
S Jt ( umbus, O 
767 g pe utic-tire casings. E. Hopkinson, New York City 
I ng pneumatic-ti sings. E. Hopkinson, New York City. 
77¢ \ anizing rubber articles |. L. Mahoney, New Haven, as- 
gnor to The G year’s I 2 Rubber Glove Manufacturing 
Co., Naugatuck— ( 
p Producing waterproof foot t J. A. Ames, Nashville, Tenn 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
re of artif 1 leather. J. Schmid 
AUTOMATIC LAMP-CORD REEL. 
A very practical device and one that suggests a variety of 
ses in every rubber mill, is the automatic extension reel 


for electric lamps. Designed pri- 


} 


narily for garages, this reel has 
een installed in factories, machine 
shops, warehouses, and storerooms 
vith satisfactory results 

The reel is 9 inches in diameter 
by 2 inches wide and carries 25 feet 

reinforced lamp cord. The head 
is provided with a swivel sO 


that the lamp may be carried in 
iny direction from the reel, and an 





automatic lock at 


checks the rd 
f rd 


\ slow, backward motion of the ce 
lock to hold the the release 
effected by a slight pull, the cord being automatically 
ound on the reel. (W. S. Broadhurst, 37-41 Cort- 
landt street, New York City.) 


causes the cord and is 


rew 


RuBBER MACHINERY,” BY Henry C. PEARSON, Is FILLED 


Pric e $6 


WITH 


valuable information for rubber manufacturers 
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The New York Automobile Show. 


HE New York Automobile Show for 1919 was held under 
the auspices of the Automobile Dealers’ Association, Inc., 


New York, Square Garden and the 69th 


Regiment Armory, February 3-15. 


of in Madison 


Gates Rupper Co., Denver, Colorado. Gates Half-Sole tires 
and Gates tested tubes. 
[THE NORWALK TIRE 


High-Pressure casings and tubes. 


AND Rusper Co., Norwalk, Connecticut. 


















































The first week was devoted to the exhibition of passenger DuPtex Tire Co., Inc., New York City. DuPlex non-skid tires. 
cars and the second to commercial vehicles, with accessories CaRLISLE Corp Tire Co., New York City. Carlisle cord tires, 
on exhibition in the gallery and a portion of the basement at specially constructed with two plies of single unbroken strands 
the Garden, during both weeks. The attendance, interest, and f rugged, large-diameter cotton cord. 
sales at each section of the show were phenomenal. fHe SHAw Tire Co. Boston, Mass. A leak-proof molde« 

THE PASSENGER CAR SECTION. endless inner tube secure against loss of air when punctured, 

The outstanding feature of the passenger car exhibition was the con imparted to the entire tube | ason of the 

fact that closed cars greatl scientific principle ‘involved in 
a 36 
predominated This seems ts formation and 

e€ a very sensible deve pmen 34 +++ ae | | | | BER PRI . Chi 
as the fixed top of the se ( Illinois. A patented liquid 
ar | ry obviates elay and oi i Gan tha | ] i | T T T yara ‘ ‘Kepu 
abor incident to erecting the re ee } | | | r fe st g rubber 
removable top of the ordinary Show ere eee goods of all kinds. It over 
wae “a “ea SES ‘ 28 -——+-+4 _ umber of tires usedon registered i j & . P : 
touring car, oltten mecessary motor vehicles of a// kinds mes { ¢ ( I 1 € 
under trying circumstances. 26 oS Ae ee es ee ee ee ee ee goods to deteriorate by oxida- 

By its permanent structure . n, thus maintaining elastic- 
the closed body affords better (4 ity, flexibility, resilience and 
protection against dust and 22 usefulness definitely 
weather conditions, without ¢ THE COMMERCIAL CAR 
appreciably diminishing the e” SECTION 
advantages of light and _ air. 18 From the point of view of 
This development in car bodies rubber interest, the exhibits at 
will be more appreciated by y © the commercial car section of 
car users than by manufac- § 14 the show presented few novel- 
turers of rubber and artificial = ties. For the tire manufac- 
leather automobile topping = l2 turer, however, there were cer- 
materials, as it promises to 0 tain exhibits which wer 
eliminate much of the former notable because they signalize 
lemand for such goods 8 recognition of the tactors ot 

Another noticeable feature is 6 , PSE tig involved in adapting 
the steady increase in appreci- wheels and tires to conditions 

7 4 1f roads, loads, and speeds 
ation of the cord tire, espe- I>, hh: a 
‘ially on the more expensive 2 Se ee ee ee 
— j o Capers jury to the truck and mech- 
and heavier —_ C———* nat = anism depends on the selection 

Certain of the accessories & & & iS & 3 a > “ = = Fs 2- -s = of tires and how they func- 
exhibits were of special rub- tion. =n line with this pur- 
ber interest although there was a marked scarcity of new fea pose e increasing use of pneumatic tires, particularly 
tures in this department of the show the larger s1zes f cord tires, was noticeal le, some of these 

RUBBER ACCESSORY EXHIBITORS. tires being 42 by 9 and 44 by 10 cords of Firestone and Goodyear 

Tue Buti’s Eve Ruspser Co., Long Island City, New York make, fitted to steel wheels 
A self-curing patch for inner tubes [HE BruNswicK-BALKE-COLLENDER  ( Chicago, Illinois 

A. SHraper’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. Maker of tire iade an interesting display of their line of solid tires, cord and 
valves and tire-pressure gages, exhibited the well-known spe - I matics, and inner tubes, all recent developments from 
ialties of this company é mpany’s extensive model plant at Muskegon, Michiga 

Tue Story Rupspser Corp., New York City. Bonner self-heat Substitutes for a or filling tire casings, s as prepara- 
ing inner tubes, closing punctures compressi f the spe manutactured the Essenkay Propucts Co. and that by 
cially constructed tread he STANDARD FILLER Co, were demonstrated very effectively. 

DurAL .RupBer Corp., Flemington, New Jersey Antimony-re \n interesting tire was that exhibited by the Eacte Puncture 
hand-made inner tubes : Proor Tir} » Wueer Co., of New York ( ymprising 

PaRA-BELL RupBer Co., Columbiana, Ohio. Tires and tubes two side pneumatic cylinders supporting a solid tire tread backed 

EASTERN Rupper Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Magic a shock-absorbing device 
Mend for repairing inner tubes THE SEweL_L CusHion Wueet Co., Detroit, Michigan, exhib- 

Geo. H. Rives MaNnuracturtinc Co., Inc.. New York City ited a wood wheel of composite structure, comprising a spoked 
Auto pedal pads : center with a zig-zag molded soft-rubber cushion filling the 

Tue Corrrecp Tire Protector Co., Dayton, Ohio. A thick annular space between two wood felloes, the er one of 
tread protector of firm elastic rubber without fabric which func which carries a standard solid tire 
tions by turning and clinching nails that may pierce the tread Other lines of accessories shown were: rubber patches for 
of the tire casing. inner tubes, by the Bull's Eye Rubber Co., Long Island City, 


J. & D. Trre Co., Charlotte, North Carolina. Pneumatic tires 


guaranteed for 5,000 miles 


New York; Magic Mend for inner tube puncture repairs, by 
the Eastern Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A SWIMMING WEB FOR THE HAND 


HE approach of spring and summer calls out novelties and 
specialties sutta for use during those seasons. “Sports 


ilways come in for their share of 
attention, and now that the re- 
strictions on the manufacture of 


rubber goods have been removed, 


no doubt the coming months will 





' show many sports accessories of 
7 rubber and rubberized fabrics 
1 [The swimming device shown 
¥ here is of sheet rubber such as 
used for bathing caps, and has a 
flat web between each of the 
tubular finger casings, the open 
ends of which permit the finger- 
Russer SWIMMING WEB tips ~~ Se through The edges 
of the web form a reinforcing 
bead between the finger casings. The web is said to aid ma- 


terially in increasing a swimmer’s power and speed, as well as 
in keeping him afloat. A patent has recently been granted to 
the inventor justin A. Clarke, Vincennes, Indiana.) 


A NEW GOLF BALL. 


Dealers in sporting goods will be glad to know about this 
new golf ball, called the “Super-Chick.” It is made in two 
styles, floating and non 






floating, in recess and mes 
marking. A 
on the pole of the 
kind 


The particular 


number 


cates whicl 


this ball are its 
nary powers 

steadiness, and its 
on the putting gre 
so constructed as 


spherical and 


a special paint 


that the ball will 
whiteness, even after many “Super-Cuick” Gorr Batt. 
rounds. (The North Britis! 
Rubber ( Limited, 43 Colborne street, Toronto, Ontario.) 
TO FIT HIGH-HEELED FOOTWEAR 
Phe continu gue of Louis Quinze heels of extreme type 
12/8 to 18/8 hig reased the demand for rubbers to fit 
er such up-to-date footwear The 
ation shows the graceful lines of 








fill this demand. It 


er designed t 


llows the shape of the leather shox 


recede toe, and is 
constructed as to fit 
+} 


narrow 


snugly e instep 


and = the breast 


the heel The back 
of the quarter is 
so modeled as to 
“Bett”’-sHAPE RUBBER. cling tightly when 
properly fitted 


This rubber is made in black, seal-brown, and taupe colors, and 


1 large sale throughout the Dominion 
Co. of Montreal, Limited, 


the manufacturers 
f Canada Columbus R 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


ubber 


A NUTLESS HOSE CLAMP 
While hose clamps look much alike, occasionally one is met 
with that has some distinguishing feature to recommend it by 


contrast with other similar de- 
vices. The one’ shown here, 
called the “Lock-Roll” hose 


clamp, eliminates the nut so gen- 
erally used and depends on its 
special construction for efficiency. 
It is made of nickel-plated steel 
in stock sizes from %-inch to 
3%-inch by ‘%-inch variations, 
and requires nothing but an or- 
dinary screw-driver for its ad- 
justment. It is guaranteed by its 
manufacturers to be non-strip- 
and vibration-proof, and 
adaptable in every case where it is absolutely necessary to have 
a tight connection. (Federal Tin Co., Charles and Barre streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland.) 





“Lock-Roi_” CLAMP. 
pable 


A NOVEL INNER TUBE. 

One of the novelties of the recent New York Automobile 
Show was an inner tube of the leak-proof variety, of which an 
illustration is given 
The tube is 


with 


herewith 
molded seamless 
thick 
sents a 
like 


staggered 


walls, and pre- 


series of cup- 
depressions in 
arrangement 
over the entire surface. 





By this formation 


thirty per cent more Tue “Auto-SeaLc” INNER TuBE. 
material is contained 

in the tube walls than would be the case were it molded perfectly 
circular in cross-section. Under inflation this excess material 
is effectively compressed by flattening outwardly the inwardly- 
curved depressions, thus supplying the anti-leak feature. (Shaw 


Tire Co., Inc., 2 Old South Bldg., Boston, Massachusetts. ) 


A NAIL-BRUSH WITH SUCTION CUPS 

The demand for a nail-brush that can be used with only one 
hand has produced the one shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is 
provided with 
two good- 
sized rubber 
suction cups 
attached to 


the back of 


the brush, by 





means oT 


NAIL-BRUSH. 


“LimpetT”’ ONE-HAND 


which it can 
be temporarily 
held in place on the top or side of a wash-basin or set-bowl 
The problem of properly cleaning the nails and hand when only 
one hand can be used has to be experienced to be appreciated. 
There are many men to-day, as the result of the recent war, 
who are temporarily or permanently so handicapped. A brush 
of the kind shown here would be warmly welcomed by such 
individuals. (S. Maw, Son & Sons, Limited, 7 to 12 Aldersgate 


street, London, E. C., England.) 
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AN ADJUSTABLE PEDAL COVER. 

A new rubber cover for automobile pedals is made in such a 
way that it is adjustable to all makes of square and oblong 
pedals and can be adjusted with the fingers. 
There are no holes to drill and no bolts 
to come loose. A lock spring and sliding 
clip are the means by which the cover is 
attached. It can also be fitted to 
cave and convex pedals by bending as re- 


con- 


quired. (Rich Manufacturing Co., 1777 
Broadway, New York City.) 
NEW TYPE OF RUBBER HEEL. 
A rubber heel of new design is com- 





‘ posed of two separate sections; one of rub- 
Patent applied for ber compound, containing a friction fiber 
“Rico” Pepat Cover. ping modeled and vulcanized separately 
from the heel, and one containing an invisible rubber cushion 
and air space which create a pneumatic effect when the fiber 
plug presses against the rubber cushion. To the top surface of 
the heel is applied a special cement which softens in a lamp 


flame, permitting the ordinary shoemaker to apply the heel by 


Russer HEEL. 

















Tre Buit’s Eve Two-Section 


driving six nails. This method of construction makes it pos- 
sible to use a better grade of rubber in the heel proper, increas- 
ing the wearing quality. (Bull’s Eye Rubber Co., Long Island 
City, New York.) 





SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

The prevalence of high heels of the Louis and Cuban types 
in women’s leather footwear has raised some problems which 
rubber-shoe manufacturers have been 
forced to solve. That they have been suc- 
overcoming the difficulties of 
perfect fit, ease of put- 
ting on off, and 
proper of heels 
soles, is 
by retail- 







cessful in 


and 
wear 
equal to the 
acknowledged 
ers and wearers. 
The “Hiheel” 


shown here is 


rubber 
intended 
this “croquet” 
“storm” style, higher in cut over the 
Its special advantage over other rubbers is the construc- 
the heel, which 
duck mterlift under the regular lining. 
The stock of the of 
tough compound, while that part most 


Tae “Tor Notcm Hineer” Russer. 


to fit the present-day shoe styles. It is made in 


height and also in the 


vamp. 
tion of 


has a_ heavy 
















tread is specially 
likely to wrinkle and break just above 
the tread has 
This 


ous shapes to 


an extra piping of heavy 


rubber. rubber is made in vari- 


fit snugly all the fashion- 
able lasts of ladies’ leather shoes. 
The “Top Notch” auto boot is 


tended to 


in- 


wear over ladies’ evening 


slippers. It is of fine’ black serge, 


interlined, with 


warm, fleecy, wool fabric 


rubber 


It has ten buttons 
button- 

sole 
walk- 
when that is prefer- 


Falls Rub- 


lining. 


with reinforced 


holes, and durable 


and heel tread for 


ing 


“Top Notcn” 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut.) 


( Beacon Auto Boot 


Shoe Co., 


red 
ber 


A GROUP OF INTERESTING NEW CORD TIRES. 


Among the new cord tires that are coming into more gen- 
eral use every day, the one that combines with its cord con- 


struction the al- 
ready _- well-known 
features of other 


kinds of tires made 
the man- 
ufacturer has a dis- 
advantage, 
from the 


standpoint of adver- 


by same 


tinct 


especially 


tising. 

The first tire of 
the group shown 
here embodies the 





mileage 
the 


uniform 
. > 

feature and 
‘veared-to-the-road” 
its 


tread which 


manufacturer pat- 
ented for use in its 
pneumatic tires. The 
tread has caterpillar 
teeth, and there are 
vacuum in the 
running both 
of which combine to give this tire its positive traction, even on 
(The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 





cups 
band, 


MILLER, MICcHE! 


wet asphalt 





of the this the 


latest product ot its manufacturer. It is 


The middle tire group on page represents 


called 


Universal” cord tire, 


the “Improved 
and is built by a spe- 
cial process by which 
each separate cord 
is impregnated with 
not 
The 


rubber . and 


merely coated 
finished tire is there- 
fore more resilient 
and offers greater 


sh ck 


action of 


resistance to 
and to the 
moisture and _ air, 
combines 
‘ffective non 
tread and the 
flat 
which 


traction 
surface are 
features of the tires 
this 
turer. 
Tire Co., 
Ne Ww if rsey 


An & 


of 2-cure construction, 


manutac- 
(Michelin 
Milltown, 





IN GENERAL, 


ply cord tire 
expanded on a 
Each 


is third in this group, 


specially constructed air bag instead of the usual steel core 
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ua f anded equally and the e is é while The merchandise was held dutiable as manufactures of rubber 
the rds are str he degree that inflation on t wheel at 25 per cent under paragraph 369 (Treasury Decisions, 


| have stret 1 ther The tire on the wheel afterward is Volume 36, No. 5, January 30, 1919.) 


Gutta SrAk—Guttra Percua—Crupe Rusper.—Protest was 
| ( rt. Rubber ' Akron. Ohi : a i : E. . j 

: « Ru ii : made by George S. Bush & Co., Inc., et al., Seattle, Washington, 

against the invoicing as non-enumerated articles under para- 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS. aa al 

gutta hand kang, kampar gutta percha, and bankok gutta percha. 

L. Pr. 4 Wa. Wricrey, Jr C. WM. Wric Che merchandise was held entitled to free entry under pararaphs 

° sRSON, Jr., Co—Cireuit Court of 502 and 513 Treasury Decisions, Volume 36, No. 5, January 

Ay al S Cir ulvw 30. 1918 30. 1919 


5, Tariff Act of 1913, of gutta mieauw, gutta habock, 


st tl any in which it alleged untai = ADJUDICATED PATENTS. 
ent of its trade 1 earmint THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
chewing gum IN THE MATTER OF A TRADE-MARK OF THE NEW ATLAS RUBBER 





illed Pepto rt decided that Spearmint, being a , Limitt In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 


imited, which had registered 





7,844, consisting of the word 








t : s é . KS Talisman g for infringement of the mark against 
lor ape gether s A ie J er Hee turing Co. The plaintiffs had sold to 





stick out i t iter wrapper printe in red and and the defendants had manufactured for the Maison Talbot, 


+] ¢ ‘ 1 eide hr 1, he , , ' , 1 1 . . 
ree Howeve el e two are placed side by side they Milan, Italy, rubber heels bearing this trade-mark combined 
striking Vrigley secure t in against ‘ t rm’s ls. The Maison Talbot owned this 
ra pe ¢ rt ra ly and applicants sought to obtain a mono- 





While under njut ! Aarsol it on the market MIs” poly in the United Kingdom of business with this foreign firm 








\ ermint t seven mont ifterward Wrig y registering its trade-mark in The United Kingdom as their 
) t vhen they had acted only as agent for the owner. The 
at us ter the Wrigley pr d ur nN testimony brought out that this effort was part of a systematic 
iarket \\ rmi! lecreased plan to “jum ustomers’ trade-marks and that the applicants 
[The Court ot A smissed the bill against ir Al id registered or attempted to register four other marks under 

‘ sed ti fa simula nstances 


ind an a tir ederal Reporter, Volume 253, page Held, that the respondents (the applicants) had been merely 
914 the agents for the foreign firm to stamp goods being made for 
Wittiam V ( P. Larson, Jr.. Co.—Supreme t with its trade-mark and initials; that there had been a limited 


Seneee cok thes ted State November 25. 1918 ise of the mark in The United Kingdom sufficient to disentitle the 


Petition for a wt rtiorari to the United States Circuit respondents to register it; that the intention of the respondents 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied (Supreme had been to prevent anyone else in The Unitd Kingdom com- 


Court Reporter, Vol 9 pace 22 peting with them for business for the foreign firm; and that 
they were not entitled to do that. The trade-mark was ordered 

CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. Oe een ee ee 

? d PHiLtips vs. HARBRO RupBer Co.—In the High Court of Jus- 








{yUTTA SIA The i ea f Charles H Demarest New ‘ ) 
4 { ‘ery Division, October 23-24, 1918 
Yor ) “ ass i 5 er , “ " P . . 
‘ : . O29 Registration in Class 3 was obtained for a design of rubber 
cent ad ilore I iragrap ISD I the arift Act t 1YIS , . . 9 e 4 ’ . 
s pads or plates for heels of boots and shoes, consisting of a pad 
ad 1 pe i le paragrapl 502, was . , . . . . st 
\ : e shape of a heel and having a plain central depression that 
] I , J a i 0 ‘ 11 1. 1 1 
. might be filled in with leather or other material, and ornamented 
yY . ‘ + + . 
m the surrounding portion with cross lines. The proprietor 
Pr t Wrigley, Ir., ¢ al., Chicago and rought an action for infringement. The defendants had sold 
Yor \ e | Cleve 1 O f Amer rubber heels of the same form as the registered design, except 
al le re } gat e question was whether that the ornamentation was different. It was proved that, from 


ertai r advar r dutiable as crude a date prior to that of the registration, the defendants had sold 
igra f the Tariff Act of two forms of rubber heels similar in form to the registered de 
‘as refine it 20 cents per sign, but having the surrounding portion plain, and, in the one 


reasury Decisior Volume 3 case, a central depression that was plain, and, in the other case, 





i a central portion with a pattern at a slightly lower level than that 
iniiies ee , f the surrounding portion. The defendants contended that, if 
~ t ‘V1 am i! uien et al . e 
\ ‘ e parts the designs were important elements of novelty, the 
1 x T 4 ‘ ta Sia i — P ’ a4 1 1 : E 
, . lefendants’ rubber heels had not those details, and there was 
€ g iragTa OSD tne . . . . 
M ' , ; no infringement; or, if the parts were not important, the design 
\ ) a ed to ee ed tree entry os an . . ° e ° 
.. one . eee , in : a liffered so little from the prior forms of heels that it was not 
ler paragrap aU 219, respectively ine aims or tne | 
: new or origina 
r tants were lreas Decisions, Volume 36, No. elise - 


4 “ 3 1919 Held, that the importance of the parts of a design is depen- 
; dent on the character of the design; and that there was no sub- 
Russer Broocut rotest was made by William H. Stiner & _ stantial novelty or originality in the plaintiffs’ combination of old 
Son, New York City, against the classification as jewelry at parts. The action was dismissed with costs, and a certificate as 
6 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 356, Tariff Act of 1913, to certain of the particulars of objections was given. (The II- 
Mf brooches of vulcanized or hard rubber in imitation of jet lustrated Official Journal Supplement, Volume XXV, No. 14.) 
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Interesting Letters from Our Readers. 


HOW BIG IS THE RUBBER BUSINESS? 
To THE Eptror or Tue InpriA RupBeR Wort: 
EAR SIR—The present size of the American rubber trade 
comes up for discussion often and opinions seem to differ 
One estimate in 1917 was $900,000,000. About the same time 
Colonel Colt spoke of the gross business in the United States 


as being about $800,000,000. Using crude rubber imports as a 
base and drawing on much manufacturing data, I get the fol- 
lowing : 

Automobile tires $250.000,000 
Automobile tubes 70,000,00% 
Solid tires 175.000,00¢ 
Boots and shoes 100,000,000 
Clothing, auto topping and s z 75,000,000 
Hard rubber 5.000.000 
Rubber cements 5,000,000 
Mechanical goods 00,000,000 
Druggists’ sundries ).000,00% 
Rubber insulated wire and insulatior 65,000,00 
Motor cycle, bicycle tire et ),000,000 
Miscellaneous ).000,000 

Total annual value $1,025,000 

Faithfully yours, 

New York City N. W 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY TABLES. 
To THE Epitor or THe InpiA RupsperR Wor tp: 
EAR SIR—Being in the employ of Messrs Lamprecht & 
Co. at Oerlikon near Zurich and having been brought up 
in the rubber trade, it is always with much pleasure that 
I read your paper, THe Inp1iA Rusper Wortp, and follow any 
discussion about trade matters with much interest 
The tables on the basis of specific gravity 1.00 prompted me 
to write a few lines about my experience in this matter and the 
perfection which these tables can be brought up to by using 
volume prices on the said basis. 
Perhaps you may find them also interesting to the readers of 
Tue InptA RupBeR Wor -p. 
Yours faithfully, 


HerMAN GRIMELMANN. 
Wallisellen, Switzerland. 
The account of Mr. Grimelmann’s experience follows: 
VOLUME PRICES AT SPECIFIC GRAVITY 1.00 

With reference to the specific gravity tables in the March 
and July issues of THe INp1A Rupper Wortp I beg to say, that 
in my experience, both as cost clerk and salesman of an india 
rubber factory for mechanical goods, similar tables have been 
of the greatest use, both to the man in the office and to the 
traveler on the road, enabling them to quote the piece price of 


a certain article, of certain measurements, in a certain quality, 


at a few minutes’ notice. While competing firms made their 
offers at so many francs per kilogram, the client mostly did 
not know the specific gravity of the quality offered him and 
was in consequence not properly fixed as to the cost of the 


article he had asked for and appreciated my offer when I quote: 
the price per piece or one hundred pieces. Though the specific 
gravity was stated, he had no time to reckon out the cost him- 
self and would give the preference to the man who did it for 
him 

But also, from another point of view, such tables are of great 
value to the salesman, as he will get to know in this way the 
real value of his goods compared with other makes. Many times 
I quoted, for instance, the price for ordinary sheets and was 
told that a competitor offered at a much lower price and that 
an order could not be given. Of course no specific weight had 
been stated and even if it had been mentioned, it had not been 
taken into consideration by the client. After going fully into 
the matter and having taken the specific gravity into considera- 
tion, my quality was almost always preferred, in spite of its so- 
called “high” price 


In order to facilitate the use of such tables, they must be 
kept as plain as possible and the less operations you have to do 
to get at the result, the fewer mistakes will occur; also the 
handier the table is in size, the more it will be used. 

In this respect the fixing of volume prices for the different 
qualities, also, on the basis of the specific gravity 1.00 will give 
much advantage to anyone using weight tables of specific 
gravity 1.00, as by this means the weight and the price basis 
are on the same foundation, the specific gravity 1.00, and one 
simple multiplication will bring you straight to the result 

For instance, instead of multiplying the weight given by the 
table for a certain dimension, by the specific gravity of the 
quality chosen, and multiplying the result again with the price 
of the said quality, I had fixed for each quality the volume 
price on the basis of the specitic gravity 1.00 in my price-book 
and could therefore save one operation when quoting. for in- 


Stance 
Price Pe Volume Price 
Oualit \ilogram for Speci on the Basis of 
Nu Effective We Gr Specific Gravity 1.00 
francs 20 0 francs 24.00 
francs l€ 1.50 francs 24.00 
francs 16. 1.25 francs 20.00 
4 francs 124 1.¢ francs 20.00 
S frances g ; fra s 10.40 
france yi ~ francs 10.4 


To get the most out of your tables, the prices of the differ- 
ent qualities should be fixed in the salesman’s price-book on 
the basis of the one-ounce volume price, as the tables read in 
ounces. These one-ounce-volume prices would avoid the trouble 
of a third operation: viz., converting the ounces into pounds 
for which the prices are commonly fixed 

To give you an example: let us presume the price of quality 
X with specific gravity 1.50 is 1.60 per pound, effective weight, 
which is equal to 0.10 per ounce effective weight. The volume 
price of quality X on the basis of specific gravity 1.00 will then 
be 2.40 per pound. The one-ounce-volume price will be 0.15 per 
ounce. 

If you wish to know the price of one square yard of sheets 
'g-inch in thickness, in the above stated quality X of specific 
gravity 1.50 the following operation will be necessary: 

Your table shows: '-inch thickness—93.60 ounces per square 
yard. Volume price for quality X is fixed at 0.15 the ounce. 
Result, 93.60 by 0.15=14.04 per square yard. While in the or- 
dinary way three operations could not have been avoided, the 
fixed-volume price reduces same to one single operation and 
thus saves much time, besides helping to prevent errors 

I had different weight tables at hand, using them daily while 
quoting to the clients. For instance: Table No. 1, showing the 

gravity 1.00 of cords, cylinders, etc.; Table No. 2, 
for tubes: Table No. 3, for balls; Table No. 4, for rings of 
round profiles; Table No. 5, for round joints of square profiles 





in all sizes which could possibly occur in the trade 

Tables for square sheets and square strips I had not in use, 
the reason why I did not miss them lying in the fact that such 
tables would not have given any advantage at all, the decimal 
system of weights and measurements enabling a quick result 
in a simple manner, giving the result not by one foot or one 
vard, but straight for the length desired. 

I must confess that comparing your table with those I had 
in use, the balance lies much in favor of the latter, the su- 
periority being caused by the great practical use of the French 
decimal system of weights and measurements, a fact for which, 
of course, you cannot be held responsible. 

For instance the one-ounce volume price would be unnecessary 
and the one-pound volume price sufficient. if you could fix the 
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specific gravity tables 1.00 very exactly in pounds instead of 
ounces, as we can do, for example, with the decimal system of 
grams and kilograms. For the long and diametrical measure- 
ments we have also the advantage in fixing easily if necessary 
l-tenth of a millimeter or one-250th part of an inch. Also in 
than 


writing, how much shorter it is to write 70 mm. 
2 15 32 inches 
I feel sure, that anyone having used the two systems of 


will ask himself, how it is possible 
and measurements 


weights and measurements, 
that this French decimal system of 
has not yet been accepted universally as standard weights and 


weights 


measurements 

Why can chemists 
for definite quantities 
and business men worry themselves with inches, feet, yards and 


same formulas 
while engineers 


f the whole world have the 


volumes, compositions, 
and hundredweights instead of adopt- 
the 


ounces, pounds, quarters 
ing the decimal system, based, as its name implies, on 


figure 10 
who must feel the same and I 


There are, I am sure, many 


articles on 


quite understand “Effero,”’ author of a series of 
molds for hard-rubber insulators in the “India Rubber Journal,” 
who simply states ‘All dimensions are in millimeters.” Is 
there no remedy possible in the near future? 

A QUESTION CONCERNING WASH SALES 


To tHe Epitor or Tue InptIA Rupper Wore: 
EAR SIR—May we ask you as a special favor for informa- 
D tion as to a custom in the crude rubber business 
We purchased from an importer ten tons of rubber, to be 
shipped five tons in January and five tons in March, 1919. We 
later decided to sell 1antity and resold it to the same im- 
porter at a profit, and they sent us what you call a “wash sale.” 
It was our impression that without exception the custom of 
the trade on a “wash sale” is that at the date of the wash sale 
an invoice is rendered for the difference, and this difference is 
payable net 10 days from date of invoice, as specified in the wash 
sale. This rubber was an originally contracted shipment from 
the Far East, five tons each January and March 
that he 


this qu 


make his 


will 


The importer now takes the position 
first wash sale or pay us the difference in about two months 


contending it will take approximately that 
time for rubber to come from the Far East and he will make 
another “wash two months from March. 

We will very much appreciate any information you will let us 
custom of the trade in such matters. 
Yours very truly, EASTERN MANUFACTURER 


from January, 1919, 
sale” 


have as to the 


AN IMPORTER’S OPINION 
The importer is quite within his rights. The sale was made 
for January shipment and March shipment. It requires at the 
least three months to receive the rubber via the and it 
often takes much longer. It requires at least 60 days to get the 
Far East via the canal. The importer has evi- 
given the manufa benefit of the quicker trip, 
that it would come via the 

will 
therefore the time when 
starting point when the 


coast, 


rubber from the 
turer the 
when he could easily have claimed 
und which in all probability 
\ re sale is the same as making a sale 


the rubber would be billed would be the 


account would begin to run for the ten days term of credit. If 
the rubber was shipped on January 31 it could not be ready for 
delivery (taking 60 days as a basis) until early April, and the 
same time would be true of the March shipment. Thus you will 
ee that the imp treating his friend very fairly 

\ “wash” sale is the same, to all intent and purpose, as a regu 
lar sale, and the te uld be the same. The importer has 
got to make an actual delivery to someone, and what he will do 
s to make a delive te her buyer and settle with your cor- 
respondent as if he had mads the sale for the account « f the 
ma acturer 

By figuring tl wash” eon the basis of two months the im- 
porter is going to lose interest, and his loss of interest will be 
1) to 6O davs’ interes vhich in all fairness he could save by 
not paying the manufacturer until he had waited 10 davs from 
date of the actua é IMPORTER 

REPLETE WITH |! RMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—Mr 
Pearson's “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.’ 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
M* HANICAL SUPERINTENDENTS WILL APPRECIATE THE SELECTO™ 
meter, a handy device, in the form of a circular slide-rule 
flexible couplings 
for any given drive. It is supplied on request to the trade by 
Inc., 90 West street, New York City. 


* * * 


for determining the correct size of Francke 


Smith-Serrell Co., 


Tue Firestone Tire & Rupper Co., Akron, OHIO, HAS SENT 
out a handsome catalog of its rubber footwear, which is unique 
in its illustrations. In addition. to showing the various models 
in the usual half-tone style, many of these models have com- 
bined with them a phantom background of some process used 
in the manufacture, these being grayed, or subdued, so as to 
embellish, rather than detract from the excellent cuts showing 
the footwear samples. The book is pocket size, long and narrow, 
and shows a large variety of goods made by the latest, newest 
concern to engage in the manufacture of rubber footwear. A 
fine portrait of President Firestone and a graphic view of the 
big Akron plant are also included among the illustrations. 

* * * 

Tue Cutiter-HAMMER MANUFACTURING Co., MILWAUKEE, 
Wisconsin, is distributing a handsome Spanish edition of its 
1919 catalog of C-H wiring devices for the Central and South 
American trade. It illustrates and describes most of the de- 
vices shown in the 1919 English catalog, notably feed-through, 
pendant, and surface snap switches. The Spanish catalog com- 
prises 24 pages, 8 by 10% inches, and is bound in a striking 
orange-buff cover. It is uniform in and arrangement 
with the 64-page English edition. 

. 2s 


style 


“VocATIONAL EDUCATION FOR ForeEIGN TRADE AND SHIPPING,” 
Bulletin No. 24, issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C., suggests courses of study on the 
practical aspects of the fundamentals of overseas com- 
merce to be completed within a comparatively short time. It was 


written by Dr. R. S. MacElwee, Federal agent for commercial 
board, member of the 

This bulletin 
appeals particularly to business people employed during the dav 
high-school seniors to be trained for junior clerks in the export 
business, engineers whose technical training must be supplement- 
ed by training in the essentials of the routine of foreign com- 
Business 
ses for the benefit 


education on the above-named and a 


faculty of Columbia University, New York City 


merce, and colleges on a part-time or regular schedule. 
men are especially urged to investigate the cour 
of their employees 

CALENDARS AND SOUVENIRS. 

Woodbridge, New manufacturers of 
chemicals, rubber substitutes, etc.. are sending to the trade an 
D. Williams’s painting, “The Angel 
The central figure is of a woman in white, 


walks of life who 


Tvs n Bros., Jersey, 


art calendar reproducing C 
of the Battlefields.” 
representing the 


composite of women in all 


have helped in winning the war. Around are grouped soldiers 
of each of the Allied countries, with a United States soldier 
and sailor, all paying her tribute. The color scheme is blue 


and white 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 
issued a large panel calendar advertising their different products, 
The 


figures of good size on white paper 


Delaware, have 


including chemicals calendar itself is printed in clear 


dark-blue 
The 


Jersey, 


Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Co.. New Brunswicy, New 
desk combina- 
tion including in one piece compartments for pins, stamps, ete. 
the 


name is embossed, while inside is 


s sending the trade an attractive brass 


which the 
a 1919 calendar 


makes a happy 


with a hinged cover on outside of company’s 


Part of the 


base is a pen-tray, and the whole ombination 


and useful souvenir 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
HE B. F. New York City, has recently issued 
its the 1918, 


which shows the following figures: 


GoopricH Co., 
for 


| annual report year ended December 31, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Net $123,470,187.€ 


sale s 


Mauufacturing, selling and gene ral dm linis tration " expen ses 102,156,330.39 
$21,610,322.71 
Miscellaneous income 296.465.4 
$21,610,322.7 
l'rovision fot depreciat or $2,428,225.6 
Interest on bills payable, etc 1,993,031.54 
Reserve to reduce plant additions during war ; 
to pre-war ae oh es : 1,447,540.2 
Reduction of United States Liberty Bonds 7 
from cost to market value 04,410.72 
7 a4 
Net profit before provi ling fé t ncome and war excess ieee : 
prolits taxes, carried to s lus account $15,637,114.62 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT. 
3alance, January 1, 19 reer $20 177 79.01 
Net profit for ve ende December 18. 5,637 14.62 
: £14.493.63 
9.000 share 7 per cent at eferred 
stock at par, redeem celled 
luring year .. $900,000. 
Additional appropriati I fund 100,000. 
Reduction of treasury s pur ised, cost ‘ ‘ 
to par ... sees 506.25 
per cent dividend « erred stock t& aes 
year . 1.785.000.00 
4 per cent dividen tock, iid 
during 1918 400,000.00 
14,506.25 
$30.619,987.38 
Applied in redempti s 3°300°000.00 
$35,119,.987.38 
The increase in the net sales for the year amounted to 41 
per cent over the amount for 1917. 
DIVIDENDS. 


has declared its quar- 


March 15 stock 


New York City, 
payable 


Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share, 
of record February 28, 1919. 


The Amazon Rubber Co., 


on 


Akron, Ohio, at its annual meeting, 


declared an extra dividend of twelve and one-half per cent, pay- 
able in common stock. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend one and three-quarters per cent 


on its common stock, payable February 15 to stock of record 
February 4, 1919. The last previous dividend was paid on May 
15, 1918, at the none having 
been paid since until the present one because of war conditions. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared quarterly 
dividends of one per cent on its common stock, payable May 15 
on stock of record May 5, and of one and three-quarters per 


payable April and July 1 to stock 


rate of one and one-half per cent, 


cent on its preferred stock, 
of record March 21 and 20, 1919, respectively 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
recent annual meeting declared a quarterly dividend of one 
on its 


June 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, at its 
and 
three-quarters and one and one-half per cent, respectively, 
preferred and common stock 

The 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 


stock, 


Massachu 
one and three-quarters 
March 1 to stock of 


Iymouth Rubber Co., Canton, setts, has de- 
of 
ferred 
record 21, 1919. 

The Tire & Rubber C 
a dividend of two per cent in cash, 
stock March a 


cent in preferred stock, payable 
20, 


ri its 


per cent on pre payable 
February 

\kron, 
pavable 
an extra 


March 


being 


Ohi 
April 15 to common 
of 


Swinehart has declared 


record 


if and dividend ten per 


1 5 to stock of record Feb- 


of those 


1918 


lieu 


31, 


dividend 
1917, | 


latter not paid 


i, 


ruary the 


be 


In 


tween October and December 


NATICNAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS. 


David Feinburg, Lionel D. Waixel and George B. Smitheman, 
the Nominating Committee of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, have made the following nominations, 
to be acted on at the annual meeting March 19: 

Officers: F. W. Reidenbach, president; James Rosenberg, 
first vice-president; Edward A. Stone, second vice-president; 
Henry Lissberger, third vice-president; Ivan Reitler, fourth 
vice-president; Paul H. Loewenthal, fifth vice-president: M. B 


David Feinburg, 
B 


Speer, sixth vice-president; treasurer. 


Directors for two years: George Smitheman, Julius Rosen- 


berg, Herman Muehlstein and Herman Goldstein. 

Independent nominations can be made on petition of 25 
members, such petitions to be filed with the secretary not later 
than 20 days preceding the annual meeting. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 














QUOTATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR, PRICE AND YIELD AS OF DEC. 31, 1918, 
1918 
a ane — —, 
Divi 
1913 1914 1915 1916 7 dend, Yield, 
Pa HAS ron oe Gus. Low —_—_— Last Per Per 
Corporation. Security Value. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. igh. Low. High. Low. High. Low Sale Cent. Cent 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc -Common .......+:. $50 71 67 89'4 63 80 45 7 49 67 6 4.45 
The Fisk Rubber Co..... -Common ° 100 ¢ 60 170 95 40 75 49 72 None 
The Fisk Rubber Co...... .ist preferred 100 2 0 103 07 101 7 93 
The Fisk Rubber Co. 2nd preferred .... 100 65 90 60 90 7 7 99 
The Fisk Rubber Co........ .lst convertible pre / any 
rred . 100 ‘ ee ‘ae - : 10 90 ‘ 7 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...‘ mon! 10 360 222% 305% 247 804% 36 700 = 730 0 7 5 89 140 S¢ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...Preferred ........ 100 ° ee . es 07 107 ) 0 9 99 6 ) 
The B, F. Goodrich Co aad 100 6 14 287% 19% & 24 &¢ 57% 6 2% 59 x 6 4 s 
The B, F. Goodrich C 100 105% 73% 97 9% 114 95 1¢ 110 12 913g 104 0¢ 104 7 6.7 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ¢ ; , 4 40 309 69 8 7 85 56 ¢ 36 72° 41 6! 16 77 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.....!’referred 100 145 2 98 € 101 5 5 90 76 90 é 6.6 
Lee Rubber & Tire Co.......( ommor None . Te . 5 46 56 5 103%, 24 12 21 Nor 
The Miller Rubber Co......o! t 160 202 135 165 79 5 55 204 62 60 99! 145 g 5.5 
The Miller Rubber Co.......Preferre 100 101 4 7 00 90 99 7 7.07 
Portage Rubber Co......-as. ee 100 eo ° 4 g ¢ 85 61 101 53! 12 7 83 
Portage Rubber Co... .+eePreferred 100 os coe coe . 7 87 14 951 a 7.33 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. of on 100 9 68 85 60 { y 85 q 6% 56 None 
United States R eed Co eCommor 100 695 51 63 44% 7 44 70 47 67 4 g 51 80 None gas 
United States Rubber Co Preferre 100 109 98 104 95% 1 1 5 $ 9 95 110 8 7.27 
——— 
1Par value $100 prior to 1917. 2Par value $100 prior to 1915. 3Includi: 78Y De cent paid on accumulated dividends. 
Among the minor rubber companies the high and low prices for 1918 w e as 4 i ubber & Tire Co., con stock, par $10, 
low 2%; preferred, $100 par, high 70, low 40. International Rubber Co., h 15 ‘ ne Tire & Rubber Co., common, par $10, hi 
low 11%; preferred, hich 177%, low 17. Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., high 48, low 47 erfecti & Rubber Co., high $1.0 ), low 32 cents 
(Compiled for Tue Inp1a RusBer Wortp by John Burnham & Co 115 Broadway, New Yor ty, and 41 South La Salle street, Chicago.) 
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ONE OF THE REVERE PIONEERS. TRADE NOTES. 
rise: The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, at 
A STEADY ee ee halt a cemury its annual meeting elected the following directors and officers: 
vith or something of which one may well be directors—H,. Wilfred DuPuy, president-treasurer; Charles M. 
P : t William H. Gleason, whose resig- DuPuy, vice-president; George W. Shiveley, secretary; Her- 
Nation trom the Once ecretary and treasurer of the Revere pert DuPuy, chairman; Seneca G. Lewis, vice-president-general 
Rubber Co helsea, Massachu- manager; other officers—George W. Daum, second vice-pres- 
setts, was rece ced ident in charge of production; A. H. Price, second vice-pres- 
arter a © oF ident in charge of sales development; C. G. Morrill, assistant 
asad calla treasurer; H. H. Salmon, purchasing agent; James Q. Goudie, 
W . , =a general sales director; executive committee—Messrs. H. Wil- 
born a ' = fred and Charles M. DuPuy, Lewis Shiveley, Morrill, Salmon, 
. . ' la and Price 
law F Later The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has an- 
as. Pie nounced the following elections and appointments: vice-presi- 
the . se dents—F. A. Seaman, secretary; C. A. Brown; Otis R. Cook, 
— : st cr s formerly general sales manager, and a director; Maurice Switz- 
1, 180 J yes er, advertising manager; other appointments—W. H. Bell, 
he a — former Chicago district manager, appointed manager of motor 
: The sachin ded truck tire division of general sales department, succeeded by 
a _ — aed H. H. Grobe, former manager of Baltimore branch; Capt. S. 
chanica P. Landers, recently discharged from service, manager of 
pu ; 2 branch, Baltimore, Maryland; Capt. John Baldwin, former 
McBurn ae president. Washington representative, now with motor tire division of 
In 1883 t —— Rin Witttiam H. G general sales office; H. B. Joseph, former assistant advertising 
rea 1 and Henry | : Morse , manager, now manager of outdoor display. 
was elected treasurer and general manager and the name of the a: : An - : ete ™ , 
sninanias eole siceall tae tense Wie Ob The Globe Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City, held its 
ieiiaaiads. on Rtsemes tie Ghensen enon beceene eqncletent annual stockholders meeting at the office of the company, 1851 
easurt het rer, and later both secretary and treasurer Broadway, on February 4, 1919. 
, the eomee Connected with the company were E. S. Con The Traveler Tire and Rubber Co., 819 North Broad street, 
verse. Franklin L. Pitcher, George H Hood, and George A, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has purchased a factory site at 
Alden, all i e New England rubber business Bethlehem, in that state, where it expects to begin building early 


Mr associated 


trade, was a factor in the history 


intimately 


Thus it happened that Gleason, 


with the then leaders of the 


making of that period. He was also one of the founders of the 
New England Rubber Club, now The Rubber Association of 
America, held various offices and did much to make the club 
a success. Mr. Gleason has two characteristics that were of 
extreme value in the positions that he held, unusual financial 
ability and a faculty for turning off work that is phenomenal. 


He is behind, in fact it is said of him that he usually 
does things 

Mr. Gleason remains as treasurer of the Associated Industries 
1f Massachusetts, an organization of business men having 1,100 
members, in which he has long been active. An alert, shrewd, 
many friends wish for him a long, happy 
useful career. 


never 


“the day before.” 


capable Yankee, his 
continuation of his very 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. TO BUILD IN ILLINOIS. 
The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Madison avenue and 4lst 
New York City, manufacturer of asbestos goods and 
has purchased from several different own- 
ers a tract of land containing approximately 225 acres north of 
and adjoining Waukegan, Illinois, between the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad tracks and Lake Michigan. As soon as 
conditions a $3,000,000 plant to duplicate the one al- 
ready located at Manville, New Jersey, will be built. It will 
cover 1,250,000 square feet of floor space and employ between 
2,500 and 3,000 persons. Eight parcels of land were included. 


street 
machinery packing 


allow 


BOSTON BANK TO ESTABLISH FAR EASTERN CONNECTIONS 

C. F. Weed, vice-president of The First National Bank, and 
D. A. de Menocal, vice-president of The First National Corp., 
Boston, Massachusetts, have been sent by the bank to establish 
further foreign banking connections in Australia, China and 
Japan. They expect to be away about four months. Boston 
merchants have shown keen interest in the trip and have sub- 
mitted numerous matters for inquiry. 





summer. Specifications for the building are now being 
prepared. The company has an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
common stock and $350,000 preferred stock. The officers are 
Guy de la Rigaudiere, president; Victor Durand, 
Raub, second vice-president ; 
The company will 


in the 


as follows: 
Jr., first vice-president; G. J. P. 
and E. E. Pollard, secretary and treasurer. 
manufacture Traveler tires. 

The United States Rubber Co.. New York City, will exhibit 
at the Lyons fair to be held in Lyons, France, March 1-15, its 
full line of rubber tires, rubber and canvas footwear, belting, 
hose, insulated wire, gloves, sporting goods, druggists’ sundries, 
and other rubber goods. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., New York City, at a meeting of 
its salesmen from the Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 
offices on January 29, discussed general trade conditions. The 
meeting was followed by a dinner at the New York Athletic 
Club, at which the bill of fare was printed on a salesman’s ex- 
pense report blank. The menu included “6,000-mile chicken,” 
“Thermoid-Hardy peas,” “Outlet ice cream,” etc., to say noth- 
“New York Branch cocktail” and “Boston Branch 
The company money on hand was “plenty” and di- 
“Hold! Do not need 


ing about 
oysters.” 
rections regarding expense check read: 
it. 

The American Tire Filler Industry, Inc., was recently organ- 
ized in the West, with offices at 220 West Superior street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and the following officers who are also directors: 
president, Franc D. Mayer, The Essenkay Products Co., Chicago, 
Illinois; first vice-president, Frank A. Hager, Universal Tire 
Filler Co., Portland, Oregon; second vice-president, Lee W. 
Lockwood, Dahl Punctureless Filler & Rim Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; third vice-president, W. W. Major, National Rub- 
ber Filler Co., Midlothian, Texas; secretary, C. P. Umstot, 
Peerless Tire Filler Co., Chicago, Illinois; treasurer, L. G. 
Marris, Wolverine Tire Cushion & Accessory Co., Detroit, 
Michigan; J. Wolff, National Synthetic Tire & Rubber Co. 
New York City; and C. G. Schwarz, Panama Rubber & Equip- 
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ment Co., St. Louis, Missouri. The object of the organization 
is to standardize and perfect tire fillers, and it is incorporated 
without capital and not for profit. 

E. I. du Pont Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, will hold the annual meeting of its stockholders at the of- 
fice of the company, 1007 Market street, on March 10, at noon, for 


the purpose of electing directors, receiving and acting on re- 


de 


ports, etc. 

Cameron Machine Co., 57 Poplar street, Brooklyn, New York, 
has increased its capital from 500 shares common and 150 pre- 
ferred to 3,000 of each, making a total capitalization of $600,000. 
Both classes of stock have been exchanged, share for share, for 
the new issue, of which 2,500 common and 850 preferred remain in 
the treasury and 2,000 of the new preferred are offered for sale 

The business conducted by William H. Stiles, crude rubber im- 
porter, at 79-85 Wall street, New York City, will hereafter be 
known as William H. Stiles & Co., Messrs. Lynn D. Stiles and 
Gordon Milne having been admitted to partnership. 

H. Muehlstein & Co 
at 147 East 125th street, New York City, their offices and one of 
in 


, dealers in scrap rubber, are now located 


five warehouse buildings having been destroyed by fire early 
February. The formerly occupied by the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank and provide facilities for the 


new premises were 
present lesse¢ 

The Cotton Duck Association held its annual meeting at the Ho 
tel Astor, New York City, early in February, and elected the fol- 
William H. Wellington, 
Turner, vice-president ; Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., treasurer; and 
The the 
above officers and in addition S. Parker Bremer, F. Coit Johnson, 
William L. Barrell, and Robert P. Hooper 

Innis & Co., 
moval of their general offices from 10 Herbert street to 132-4 
Front street, New York City 

W. E. Byles, crude rubber and eastern produce broker, has 
moved to 140-142 Pearl street, New York City. 


lowing officers president; Spencer 


C. S. Green. secretary executive committee includes 


importers of crude rubber, etc., announce the re- 


SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG SALES AGENCIES. 
The steady growth of the sales organization of Schaeffer & 
3rooklyn, New York, is indicated by the addition 
This branch 
instruments, 


a. & 


Budenberg, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to their list of selling offices. 
carry a full stock of the firm’s well known 
particularly those widely used in the refining industry. 
Eales has been appointed local manager. 

Schaeffer & Budenberg now have direct branches in Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and San Francisco, and the 
following sales agencies: Toronto, Ontario, Milton & Prentiss; 
Greenville, South Carolina, L. W. Cuddy; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
F. C. Richmond Machinery Co.; Los Angeles, California, Adolf 
Frese Optical Co.; Seattle, Washington, 
Rubber Co 


will 


Pittsburgh, 


Steam Supply & 


RUBBER SECTION OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The plan to make the Rubber Section of the American 
Chemical Society a division of that society is beginning to 
take shape. By-laws similar to those of the other divisions 


have been drawn up for consideration by the executive com 
mittee, and the whole matter will be presented to the council 
of the American Chemical Society at the meeting in Buffalo 
in April 

It seems inadvisable to hold a meeting of the Rubber Section 
at that time, but preparations for the annual fall meeting are 
already in the making. The executive committee realizes fully 
that the success of this and every meeting depends upon the 
work of the rubber chemists of the country; that it is condi- 
tional upon their opportunities for original work in their special 
lines; and that it is sustained by the freedom with which the 
discussed Secretary 


confronting all 


various 


problems are 





Arnold H 


Smith is therefore getting in touch with the rubber 


chemists of the country in an effort to have every laboratory 
head at the next meeting, which it is desired to make an es- 
pecially active and interesting one. 

The members of the executive committee are: John B. 


Dr. David Spence, George Oenslager, L. E. 


Plumb and A. H. 


Tuttle, chairman; 


Weber, H. E. Simmons, L. H Smith, secre- 


tary, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
The jar-ring committee of the Rubber Section is working in 
active cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and it 


that 
in the near future 


1S expected some announcement concerning its activities 


will be made 


NEW HOME OF AJAX RUBBER CO., INC 





For some months the building at 218-222 West 57th street, 
New York City, has been undergoing remodeling to adapt it 
for the use of its new tenant, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. The build- 
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Ayax Ruspper Co.’s New QuaARTERS. 
ing 1s tour stories high and offers approximately twice the area 
the company had in its former quarters. 

The first floor of the new premises is devoted to the New 
York selling branch, while on the eastern and western ends, 
respectively, are a vestibuled entrance to the executive offices 
and a wide driveway. The offices of H. L. McClaren, pres- 
ident, Horace De Lisser, chairman of the board of directors, 
and of Stuart Webster, treasurer, are on the second floor, as 


well as the meeting-room of the board of directors and the cred 
The third floor is 
occupied by the advertising department and the officers of the 


it, collection, and accounting departments. 


export, sundries, and traffic departments, branch house man- 


agers and sales correspondents. The sales conference room is 


also on this floor and the office of Fred E. Dayton, secretary 
and general sales manager of the company. 

The exterior of the building has been refaced and the in- 
terior remodeled to meet the requirements of the company 


ALLEN MACHINE CO. OCCUPIES NEW PLANT. 

The Allen Machine Co., 

its recently acquired plant, which is one of the most modern in 
the country 

tools 

traveling 


Erie, Pennsylvania, is now installed in 


Its facilities include a foundry, with two cupolas, 
work up to 16 feet in 
and motor-driven  roll-lathes 


machine for handling diameter, 


. 
30-ton cranes and 


grinders 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 














‘ : ary 19 (Delaware), $2,500,00( M. I 
lort M. ( Ke Mack all of Wilmington, Delaware Prin 
. wie ( ter ¢ irantee & Trust ¢ Du Pont Build 
W r ar nufactur goods 

$a ! ent 

\ ] 19 (New Tersey 0 
I I erbilt f 810 Bre treet 
> Ss Warren street, Trenton 

' Ml \\ I fact 

: ‘ ‘ 

Ar ( awa ed capital, 1,0 
t ( R neg M. M 
\ a Prir al tice 
( ( ) I g, Wil gt 
) a a. t 

st nuas N York). $ or 

Hi. ¢ S 7 Pear treet, T M 

l k Cit Ne York I 

\ Safet ( Th | ur -. 7 > (New Y k 
$ S. X. Newr t eet, ¥ rs, G. H. Crossn H 
Pr George New \ ( R. Tock, 487 Sanford aver I $ 

ng 1 1 New Yor acture to tire valves, etc 

B nne Ti & Rubl ( . February 6, 1919 (New York $2.00 
S. Bernheim, ( 1 W ! Hirscl all f 35 Nassau str« New 
York City I nanufa 

Bridgeport ire & R er ( I , February 1, 1919 (New York 
$2,00 H. S_ Hartste S. Bernhe ( A. Weldon—all of 35 Nassa 

treet, New York City I anufacture tires 

Central New York Tire & Tube ( Inc., February 1, 119 Ne 
York), $20,000 H. S. Hartstein, S. Bernheim, C \. Weldor all of 

5 Nassau street, New York Cit To manufacture tires 

City Rubber Co., Januar 18, 1919 (Massachusetts), $25,000 ( B 
Delano 2 Ivy street, ( amel, 5 Boynton street—both of Boston; 
|. Bradley, 24 Willow Court, Dorchester—all in Massachusetts Principal 

fice, Boston, Massachusetts To manufacture and deal in automobiles 

nd motors of all kinds a all parts and appliances used in connection 
therewith 

Columbus Tire & R er ( Im February 1, 1919 New York), 
5 000 H. S. Hartsteir S. Be heim, ¢ \. Weldon all of 35 Nassau 

treet. New Y k ( I ifacture tires 

Du Pont de Net s Ex t ( E. I., December 12, 1918 (Delaw: , 
$100,000 W. S. Gava ( R. Mudge \. M. Gorman all of Wi ig 

Delaware lelawa age 2 lu Pont, 1007 Market street 

Wilmington, Delaware j 1 general export business, and, among other 
things, handle produ f Pont Fabrikoid Ce Fairfield, Connecticut 

Eckrode Rubber ¢ ar 6, 1919 (New Jersey), $100,000 ( } 
Eckrode, Highland = I Hensler, 833 South 13th street, G. A 
Hensler, 815 Sout! treet—bot] f Newark—all in New Jersey 
Principal office, x \dams street, Newark, New Jersey Agent in 

harge, ( I kre I ak se t sell rubber ots, shoes, 

ires and tubes 

Erie Tire & Ru ( Febr 17. 1919 (New York), $5,000 
( 4. Weldon, H. 8S. H Ilirs : f 35 Nassau street, New 
York City ») Mar a 

Essex Tire & R ( I et . 119 (New York), $4,001 
( \ 1, H. S. Ha \. H all 35 Nassau street, New 
York Ci man acture . 

Excello Rubbe He If ( | a » 1919 Delaware), $300.00 
I I M. FE i M er W 1ington, Delaware Prin 

pal hice & Ma Wil ig Delaware To manufacture 

id se rubber |} s t 

Fy Tire & R ( brua 7 > (Ne York), $5. 

‘ \. Weldor =. © Il a 5 Nassa street, New 
k City l 
rest Tir Sa ‘ l New York), $5, 
\. Weldon, H. § f 35 Nassau street, New 
k Cit To ma 
Rae , \ —_ $125,000. F. I 
S. EF. Haeue. W. |! I " N ark, New Jersey Principal 

fice Broad stree N N ers \gent charge, W. I 
I t ] < xpor and genera dea 

Hors Kk er ( a ar 8 ) Ill s), $25,000. 

Spence C. Wright ‘ I’r 1 office, 2700 South Michigan 
ve ( Ag I and d n automobile tires 
Kelle Tire & R a 7 ) (Delaware), $1,000,0¢ 
t I. Kelley, ¢ H bot New Haven, Connecticut; H. I 
Gile. W netor I Prir al fice wit Delaware Registrati 
[ st ( 00 Ma “\ netor Delaware I anutfactur 

nd dea rt s f s et 

Lace » Tire ¢ “ 8 New Hamps 

1 | Malan Y g. M. ¢ Gilmar all 

lampshire T ! and i tomobile suppli 

Missour & R ‘ ( ' Fe ary 4, 1919 (New York $5,006 
( A. Weldon, A. Hirs S. Be ill of 35 Nassau street, Ne 
York City r 

Modern Tire ( | 19 New York), $2,500 N 
Chaitowitz, 309 West H. Gluschak, 646 East 13th street, H 

delson, 56 East 10 ect 2 f New York City 

Newark Tire & Rubber ( Ir February 6, 1919 (New York), $4,00 
S. Bernheim, (¢ \. Weld \. Hirse 5 Nassa street, New York 
City T manutacture tire 

New Tread Tir ( The Jar 8, 1919 (Ohio), $100,000 F. H 
Groves, president; S. W I ex e-president, ( UL. Calvir secretary 
und treasurer P. Alter x er al nager—all of Columbiana, O} 
Principal ofti Colur ) I ebuild nd retread aut bile 

O'Rourke Tire & (New York $500 
john, and John | Ist street, Brooklyr 
New Yor re ' 

Palace Tire & Rul (New York), $3,00( 
( A. Weldon, H. § street, New York 
City To manufacture tires 

Paterson Tire & Rubber ( Ir | ar 8 919 (New York), $2.000 
( 4. Weldon, H. S. Hartste \. Hirscl f 35 Nassau street, New 
York City Tor t tire 


1919 (New Jersey), 
Staib, 175 Chadwick 
Newark, New Jersey 
Agent in charge, 


February 10, 
avenue, G. 5S. 
street—all of 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Tire & 
Reed, 


Supply Co., 
40 Seymour 
avenue, I G. Miller, 616 Bergen 
Principal office, 435 Clinton avenue, 
L. G. Miller fo conduct a general automobile supply store 
Tire & Rubber Cx Inc January 24, 1919 (New York 

| W I Lissberger, vice-president | 
382 Jackson avenue, Long Is 


Peoples 


Nut 
£50,00% ( ] 


$3,000 
t; Jacobs, 
, : es Addres and City, 
New York I manufacture tires ; 

r “A 24.000 
. street. New 


$10,000 





. Wilmington, 
7 Market street, 
r automobiles, 
1919 
all of 
Delaware To 


Delaware 


ilmington 

etc 

(Delaware), $100,00( J 
Sebring, Ohio Principal 
manufacture t 


bicycles, 





ingle Rubber Co 
H. R. Shaffer, C. K 
th Capital Trust Co. of 
, ar I rubber accessories 
Union Raincoat Cx Inc., January 31, 1919 (New York), $20,000 
Volansky, 1876 Marmion avenue; S. Volansky, 1539 Minford place 
f Bronx; R. Melnick. 1735 avenue, Brooklyn—all in New 
To manufacture rubber apparel 
Williamsburg Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
$3,000. C Weldon, H. S. Hartstein, A. 
street, New York City. To manufecture tires 
World Rubber Products Co., Inc., February 
$1,000. I. Spielberger, 1237 Hoe avenue; C 
road—both of Bronx; I. Cohen, 155 Rose 
York To manufacture rubber products 
rs Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc., February 3, 
H. S. Hartstein, C. A. Weldon, S. S. Bernheim 
New York City. To manufacture tires. 


Tri 
W lan, 
c Vv inner tubes, 





and other 


M. 
both 
Senson York 
1919 (New York), 
of 35 Nassau 


February 17, 
Hirsch—all 


10, 1919 (New York), 
Herbst, 1071 West Farms 
street, Brooklyn—all of New 


York) 
Nassa 


1919 (New 
$3,000 all of 35 
stiect, 


TWO NEW DU PONT SUBSIDIARIES. 
Two new companies have been recently incorporated to take 
over the chemical and export business of the Du Pont organi- 
Du Pont Chemical Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
which manufacture and deal in chemicals, oils, 
paints, etc.. and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Export Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, which will take over foreign business. The 
officers of the export organization are: F. W. Pickard, president, 
in charge of sales; Walter S. Gaven, vice-president and director 
sales; F. D du Pont, secre- 
tary. The directors, in include F. C. 
Peters, C. L. Petze, J. A 





zation. These are: 


Delaware, will 


3rown, treasurer; and Alexis I 
addition to the officers, 
Burckel and J. E. Hatt 


or 


DOMINION RUBBER SYSTEM INCORPORATES. 


The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, in order to separate its sales and distribution 
from its manufacturing department, has incorporated seven pro- 
vincial companies to handle sales and distribution in Canada, the 
name in each case being “Dominion Rubber System, Limited,” 


with the name of the province in parenthesis inserted before the 


word “Limited.” 
Each company takes over the leases, property, fixtures, stock 
on hand, etc., at actual valuation, while its policy will be de- 


termined by a board of directors made up of members of the 
head office executive force and the manager of the provincial 
company 

The officers and directors of the parent company are: T. H 
Rieder, president; R. E. Jamieson, vice-president; H. Wellein, 
4. E. Massie, H. R. Nixon, J. A. Martin, J. M. S. Carroll and 


W. A. Eden 

The offices, managers, and secretary-treasurers of the provin- 
cial companies are as follows, respectively: 

Maritime—St. John, New Brunswick; W. R. Stewart, A. R 


Hannah. 
Quebec—Montreal; George Bergeron, J. Myles 
Ontario—Toronto; J. A. Connor, H. E. Dane 
Manitoba—Winnipeg; Charles Holden, R. W. Pollock 
Saskatchewan—Regina; G. E. Wight, H. A. Wells 
Alberta—Calgary ; A. C. McGiverin, G. E. Healey 
Pacific—Vancouver, British Columbia; W. A. Allan, J 

Doyle 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
Colt, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Rubber Co., New York City, spent the month of 


February in California 


Samuel P 
United States 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., New York City, 
sailed for Europe early in February. 

R. Y. Cooke, who has been connected with the Racine Rub 
er ( since 1912, has been promoted to the position of secre 
tary and general manager of the company at Racine, Wisconsin, 
succeeding the late Mr. Severance He has also been elected 
a director of the \jax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, of 


which the Racine company is a subsidiary 


Louis Rosenberg has been appointed director of advertising 
and sales for the Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York 
City 


4. P. Gormully has been placed in charge of the export busi 
New York City 


Kaeppel is now representing the mechanical department 


ness of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 

F. E 
oi the Federal Rubber Co., 
bers of Chicago and the Middle West 
the United Rubber Co 
nected with the Chicago plant of 


Cudahy, Wisconsin, among the job 


He was formerly with 
con- 


Co., 


States and for seven years was 


the Mechanical Rubber 
serving the jobbing trade 

\. C. Eggers, manager of I 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc., 38 Pine street, New York 
gros. & Co., crude 
rubber dealers, and more recently was production expert in the 


Signal Corps of the Army 


the crude rubber department of the 


City, was formerly connected with Eggers 


Mark L. Smith has identified himself as a salesman with 
Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc., manufacturer of and dealer 
in colors, minerals, and chemicals for the rubber and _ allied 


trades, Chicago, Illinois. He was formerly with the Commercial 


Chemical Co. and is well acquainted with the chemical trade 


R. J. CALDWELL HONORED BY LUNCHEON. . 
R. J. Caldwell of R. J. Caldwell Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
otton duck and tire fabrics, New York City, was recently ap- 


pointed a member of the United States Industrial and Economic 


Commission and is now in Eu 
rope making surveys of the in 
dustrial situation. On January 
24, the day preceding the sailing 
of the commission, Mr. Caldwell 
the 


luncheon at 


was guest of honor at a 


the Lawyers’ Club, 


attended by many men prominent 


in public life. The opening ad- 


dress was made by Mr. Caldwell, 


who dealt with industrial con- 


ditions, especially with reference 


to the more equitable treatment 


labor He was particularly 


emphatic in urging that ade- 


juate provision be made to re- 


their 





tain workers in employ- 


ment in times of stress. 


R. J. CALDWELL. 


Among the other speakers, all 


of whom alluded in complimentary vein to the philanthropic 


and useful work accomplished by Mr. Caldwell in the promotion’ ° 


of better working and living cond‘tions for industrial employes, 


were W. Bourke Cochran, John B. Stanchfield, George Gordon 
Battle and Simeon D. Fess, Congressman from Ohio. John 
Morgan, vice-president and treasurer of the McGraw Tire & 


Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, and a recently appointed di- 
rector of The Rubber 
rubber trade 


Association of America, represented the 





WEBSTER NORRIS, S. B. 


URING the early eighties, immediately following his gradua- 


tion from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Webster Norris was an analyst in steel and sugar-retining 
industries \ few years later, as chief chemist of the Chicago, 


Paul Rail- 





Milwaukee, and St 

way Co., his attention was di 
rected to the technology of rubber 
Personal  investigatior revealed 


the need chemical standardiza 
tion of the materials, processes 
and products of rubber manu- 
facture As result, he becam¢ 
chemist of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co, in July, 1887, and equip 


ped a laboratory at their Malden 
Thus, if the 
Mr the 


early chemists to be regularly em- 


plant not actually 





irst, Norris is one of 


ployed on the factory staff of an 











American rubber manufacturing 

company. 

He was identified with the 

3oston Rubber Shoe Co. as Wepster Norris. 
chemist and assistant superin- 

tendent for a combined period of eight years. In 1895, he 


entered the mechanical goods division of the trade as chemist 


of the Revere Rubber Co. Subsequently he has been identified 
in a superintending capacity with several important companies, 
among the Percha & 
New York City; the Canadian Rubber Co., 
Quebec, Canada; the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
and the New York Rubber Co., New York City 

Mr 
\lma Mater, and several patents have been granted on his im- 


Manufacturing Co., 
Montreal, 
( Yhio, 


them Gutta Rubber 


Limited, 


Norris has lectured on the technology of rubber at his 
provements in rubber-working machinery and factory equipment. 
When Mr. Norris 


promptly recognized it as a factor in advancing the development 


Tue Inpta RupserR Worup was founded, 


of the industry, and especially its value to the rubber chemist 
and superintendent. For many years he has contributed technical 
articles to its pages and in 1915 became identified with its staff 
in connection with the chemical department 

Mr. Norris is an expert in rubber factory equipment, processes, 
and operation. Throughout his career as a rubber technologist 
he has specialized in scientific compounding, the development of 
specification goods, and related problems in rubber goods manu 
facture. 

He is engaged in developing long-cherished plans for serving 
technologist for American and foreign 


as a consulting rubber 


rubber manufacturers 


AERONAUTICAL EXPOSITION 


the Manufacturers’ 
will be held March 1-15 in the Madi- 
and the 69th Regiment armory, New York 


The Annual Aeronautical Exposition of 


Aircraft Association, Inc., 


son Square Garden 
This 
the flying 
W right 
record carrying capacity of fifty passengers. 

The United States Navy 
with the manufacturers, will display every type of airplane built 
in America during the including a complete exhibition 
illustrating the progress made in aerial ordnance, photography, 
the use of wireless and other developments. A collection of 
war trophies and captured German airplanes exactly as they 


City. exhibit will show the remarkable development of 


machine from the first Langley and the original 


machines to the Navy’s newest flying boat, with the 


Army and Departments, together 


war, 


were brought down behind the Allied lines will be exhibited. 
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The Obituary Record. 


A POPULAR AND CAPABLE MAN 
\. C. Redman, industrial manager of The McGraw Tire 


PROCESSES 


Tire & Rubber 


Okla 


oma, died 
years Che 
ve near 





s CadsCu 
Ardmore 
Guthrie, 

at Aré 

ce and tecl 
nage Mr 
eclaiming 


I 


FINANCIER 


and director 


uary 6, 1919, aged 


the financial end 


was a partne! 


the newly org 
s Ce Indeee 
extreme enthusiasm 


erprise caused 


terpri 
is an intens¢ 

was done 
circles 


the plant, attending 
h occasions 
n athleti spo 


widow and a 


processes 


all associated together 


prises 


as a wonderfully 


naturally 


& Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, died of pneumonia on 
lanuary 27, 1919 His demise constitutes a lamented lwss, 
not only to the McGraw organization but to the community in 
which he made his home and 
took so prominent a part in busi- 
ness life and civic affairs 
Previous to 1914, when he 
entered the employ of the Me- 
Graw company as traffic man- 
ager, Mr. Redman spent a num 
ver of years in the service of the 
\dams Express Co 

He was distinguished for his 
moral courage, energy, devotion 


duty, and fair dealing—quali 





ties which endeared him to his 
associates and won for him popu- 
larity and success as an executive 
rare ability As industrial 
manager, Mr. Redman came in 
constant daily touch with the em- 
ves, winning their confidence \. C. REDMAN 
and respect in marked degree. It 
s the purpose of the McGraw company to execute his plans for 


betterment, socially, physically and industrially, of its work- 


Mr. Redman was a native of Circleville, Ohio, born June 15, 


1885, and is survived by his father, widow, and two children. 


A DIRECTCR OF THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CO., 


LIMITED. 
Andrew A. Allan, a director of the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co. Limited, of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, died 


at the Royal Victoria Hospital in that city Tuesday, February 
11, 1919, following an operation performed the previous week. 

He was the son of Andrew Allan, 
one of the founders of the Allan 
Line of steamships plying between 
Montreal and England He was 
born in Montreal on June 16, 1860, 
educated at Rugby, England, and 
later by private tutors in France. 
He began business in the office of 
the Allan Line in 1877, admitted a 
partner in 1881 and later, with his 
brother, succeeded his father’s in- 
terests In 1910 he was elected 
president of the Shipping Federation 





of Canada and was fer a time a 
Anverw A. ALLAN member of the Montreal Board of 
Harbor Commissioners. He became 


a director of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 


in 1917, and was interested in a number of important industrial 
and financial corporations in Canada. 
A SELF-MADE MAN. 

Frederick R. Gillespie, of Hammill & Gillespie, dealers in com- 
pounding ingredients, etc., New York City, died at his residence 
in that city January 28, aged 74 years. He was born in Ireland, 
coming to New York when a boy, and entered the employ of 
the concern of which he was the head at the time of his death 
He is survived by his widow and two daughters. Mr. Gillespie 
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was a man of large charities, was active in church work, and This institution is known as the Firestone Park Trust & 
was highly respected by the trade. Savings Bank. It was first established as the Rubber City Sav- 


FORMER TRENTON RUBBER MAN. 

James D. Brady, formerly an official of the Standard Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, died on January 2 at his home in 
Philadelphia, typhoid 
fever. His body was interred in Riverview Cemetery, Trenton, 


Pennsylvania, following an illness from 


New Jersey. Mr. Brady was 40 years old and is survived by 
his widow. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity and 


was active in Republican politics. After disposing of his in- 


terests in the Standard Rubber Co., he engaged in the coal busi- 


ness in Philadelphia. 


A JAPANESE RUBBER IMPORTER. 


Shunzo Takaki, a member of the firm of Mitsui & Co., Limited, 


crude rubber importers of Tokio, Japan and New York City, 
died in the latter place on January 29, aged 36 years 
The son of Baron Kanhiro Takaki, he was born in Tokio in 


1883, and received his early education in that city. Coming to 


America he attended the University of Pennsylvania where he 


distinguished himself in athletic sports, especially tennis and 


baseball 
\fter his graduation he returned to Japan, married Miss Tat- 


suo Mitsui and allied himself with the great firm of Mitsui & 
Co., later returning to this country and settling in New York 
City. He was a member of the Nippon Club, the Japan Society, 


the Railroad Club, Aldine Club, and University of Pennsylvania 


Club, all of New York City. He leaves his widow and four 
children. 
A REAL RUBBER BANK. 
IME was when rubber manufacturers approached banks 


with trepidation, or at least with a feeling of respectful 
gratitude, for they were big borrowers. It is also a matter of 


history that one large bank in New York said flatly and almost 





























Tue Firestone Park Trust & Savincs BANK 

profanely that it would never again touch anything in rubber 
The notable change that has come to the trade is shown not 

only in the bank directorships held by rubber men, by the eager- 


ness of the banks for rubber accounts, but in a more spec- 
tacular way by the big rubber bank founded by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio 





ings Bank in September, 1916, in temporary quarters on South 
Main 


Story 


street, but now occupies a large, new and handsome two- 


reproof building with every modern banking facility. At 


the end of tha rst month total deposits were only $32,140.60 








FIRESTONE, BANK PRESIDENT 


Harvey S 


as compared with $2,307,686.61 at the end of 1918. These figures 
speak eloquently of the place this institution is taking in the 
Akron and the neighbor- 
Founded on broad, 
B. Waters, 


it is rendering an important service 


remarkable development of southern 


ing towns of Kenmore and Barberton. 
sound banking principles and ably by the treasurer, L 
a banker of wide experience, 
to the 


The officers of the bank are: 


houses of the community 
president, Harveyw@S. Firestone; 


Robertson; treasurer, L. B. Walters, secre- 


individuals and business 
vice-president, J. G 
tary, E. A. Oberlin, Jr.; directors, Harvey S. Firestone, J. G 
Robertson, F. W. Albrecht, John Hearty, L. B. Walters, 
Pfeiffer, J. M. Beck, J. W Carlshuff. 


In common banking institutions it 


Jacob 
Thomas, S. G 
with most has well-organ- 
safety deposit and legal 


Also it 
department for the 


ized commercial, foreign, savings, trust, 


departments managed by expert banking specialists 


maintains a steamship and foreign travel 


benefit of foreigners, their families abroad and Americans plan 


ning extended business or pleasure trips; a real estate depart- 


ment which, under the style of the Coventry Land & Improve 


ment Co., handles most of the real estate affairs of Firestone 


Park, and a payroll room for the use of industrial clients. 


Excellent financial condition was indicated by the statement 


of December 31, 1918, which follows: ; 
RESOURCES. 
Cas or r 1 in banks $324,455.87 
Demand Loans 509,446.41 
jords and r secu es 353,900.00 
Ep ye 
] is ec y rtgege 4,941.60 
\l] other loans and s nts 074.794.14 
Overdrafts 20 
Real estate 81,667.49 
Furnit ind fixtures 4,916.10 
ED 
$2,664,473.63 
LIABILITIES. 

( ta st k $ 0.00 
S lus 50,000.00 
Us ed pr less ex ses 44,582.06 
Deposits 07,686.61 
Ss ) sits 43,000.00 
Payments n United Stat Liberty Bonds 119,204.96 


$2,664,473.63 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. John B. Tuttle, head of the research department of the Fire- 
By Our Special Correspondent stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has become abstractor of rub- 
1EUTENANT-Cotonst A. B. Jones. of The B. F. Good- De® literature in the department of rubber and allied substances 
L atalie 4 Lise tens renenad Seeee exernens viinen te tne for “Chemical Abstracts,” published by the American Chemical 
en Deputy Commissioner of the Red Cross in France and Society. He succeeds Raxley F. Weber, recently deceased 
<= charee for the fest three months R. J. Firestone has resigned as vice-president and director of 
| of all Red Cross work in_ that sales of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, but retains 
ountry He resumes his duties as his interest in the company and membership on the board of 

director of plant administration tor directors 


feeling that 


the Goodrich 


the Red Cross has done a man-sized 


company, 


job during the four years of the 
world war 
There were approximately 6,500 


people in the Red Cross organiza- 


tion in France, about half of them 
women The monthly expenditure 
was $5,000,000, of which Mr. Jones 
had the supervision. The overhead 
administrative cost, including sal- 
aries, of which there were few 


amounted to 
the 


among the executives, 


cent. of total 


that the 


perhaps three 
Mr. Jones 


per 


says whole 


story of the Red Cross is one of in- 
numerable instances of devotion, 
loval service, and fine intelligence 


It was the Red Cross that revived 














he morale of the French in 1916 
vhen the soldiers returned home on 
ave their families starving 
I ( - The Red Cross looked after the 
\ B. Tones families and so put new heart into 
thie men 
After t . ‘ is signed the rst job was to get the 
\mericat ric ers ut of Germany There were mly 3,500 
them a 1Sh. Red Cross got them all back in 10 days 
H. L. Zimm rman has been promoted to the position of traf- 
manager tor he B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
The balloon room of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
een converted into a gymnasium and will be in charge of the 
Athletic Association, of which Edward Connelly is athletic 
director Three basket-ball courts will be laid out as well as 
spaces for volley ball and hand ball. Noon-day dances are 


being held in the new gymnasium 


The Gocdrich organization will play independent baseball this 
season, not having become identified with the newly formed 
league of industrial athletes 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has added ten more names to the 
list of its pensioned employes The terms of service of these 
men range from ejght to 43 years 

> * * 

Robert T. Griffith, general superintendent of the Miller 

Rubber ( \kron, has been elected to membership on the 


Education to succeed Dr. |. H. Seiler, resigned 


Board of 


™ . 
|. F 


Firestone Tire & 


Barnett, manager of the crude rubber department of the 
Akron, 


financial conditions as 


Rubber Co.., has gone to Singapore to 


investigate banking and well as to visit 
rubber plantations and study planting conditions in that locality 
He will probably be absent six months. 

W. W. Wright will represent the export department of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
has recently gone 

William Teeuwen will represent the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, ir 


Akron, in Singapore, to which he 


the Dutch East Indies as a salesman. 


* > * 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, had a pleasing exhibit of 
its rubber toys and balloons on display at the toy show held at 
the Imperial Hotel, New York City, during February. The dis- 
Otis, the former European repre- 
sentative of the company One of the features of the exhibit 
was “Sweetie,” one of the company’s red rubber dolls, in half- 
size, three inches tall six. Another interesting toy 
was a red balloon of extra quality rubber which an individual 
could inflate to a diameter of approximately 18 inches, but which 
it was said could be inflated by pressure to 27 


play was in charge of A. H 


instead of 


The United States Government has taken over Wingfoot Lake 
for a central training lighter-than-aircraft The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s control of the property will 
terminate June 1, 1919. At this station there have recently been 
about 275 men in half 
Navy, being instructed in observation work and the operation 
It is said that this will be the only train 
Early in February 
races 


Station for 


training, of whom were enrolled in the 


of dirigible balloons. 
ing station of the kind in the United States. 


thirty men were graduated, on which occasion balloon 


were held between pilots and Goodyear company officials made 
Annapolis graduates 


addresses. In future, only West Point and 


are to be eligible to train at Wingfoot Lake, under government 


ruling 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, has made the fol- 
lowing appointments in its export department C. L. Diers, 
former Indianapolis district manager, now manager of Euro- 


pean division of department, covering all activities of 
the company in Europe, Asiatic Russia, and the northern coast 
of Africa; C. H. Williams, former Chicago branch manager, 
now manager of Far Eastern division, covering the Philippines, 
Siam, and Eastern Russia; A. G. 
Cameron, former St. Louis branch manager, now manager of 
Australasian Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Although this work will be carried on mainly from 
the Akron offices, these men will personally visit their respective 
fields at regular intervals to familiarize themselves with mer- 


export 


China, Japan, Java, India, 


division, covering 


chandising conditions and requirements. 

The Silent Club, composed of mute employes of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., recently opened club rooms in the 
This is 
The facilities 
of the new Quarters include reading and lounging rooms, pool 


building opposite the factory office of the company. 
perhaps the only club of the kind in the country 
tables, and the usual club-house features. On the opening night 
the club gave a smoker and open-house party at which the mute 
the The Good- 


year company employs about 300 mutes in various departments 


athletic organization furnished entertainment. 


* > . 
The Mohawk Rubber Co., 
R. M. Pillmore, president; J 
president; M. E. Mason, secretary: C 
urer; and § §S. 
the board of 


Akron, recently elected the follow- 
K. Williams, vice- 
W. McLaughlin, treas- 
Miller, factory manager. These also constitute 
together with Messrs. H. L. Rose. 
Francis Seiberling. and George A. Parker, who were reelected. 


ing officers: 


directors, 


* . o 


O. L. Travis has been appointed sales manager for The Owen 
Tire & Rubber Co., Bedford, Ohio. 








1, 1919 
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Casper Smith, sales director of the Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 
New York City, recently called on the trade in Akron and 


other points in Ohio aa ae 


D. W. Brown has resigned his position as advertising man- 
ager of The Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, to de- 
vote his entire attention to his weekly publication, the “Youngs 
town Citizen.” He is succeeded by Honor Blocker, who for two 
years has been Mr. Brown’s understudy and assistant 

* * * 


Charles E. Wood, dealer in crude rubber, 149 Broadway, New 
York City, announces that, owing to a change of name of the 
building where the Akron office is located, correspondence 
should be addressed to the Akron representative at 328 Central 
Trust Building instead of 328 Hamilton Building 


. > 


Savings & 


The New Tread Tire Co., Columbiana, has been recently in- 
corporated, as noted elsewhere in this issue. It is equipping 
with modern machinery a two-story brick building with about 
20,000 square feet of floor space for a factory where it will re 
build and retread auto tires. The officers of the company are 
F. H. Groves, president; S. W. Tidd, vice-president; C. U. Cal- 
vin, secretary and treasurer; and E. P. Altenburg, general man 
ager. The capital stock is $100,000. 

* * * 
At a recent meeting of the stockholders of The Mansfield 


Tire & Rubber Co., Manstield, Ohio, George W. Stevens was 


elected vice-president and general manager, succeeding George 
W. Henne who retires from the office to direct his attention to 
other interests, although he retains his place on the board of 
directors Mr. Henne is president of the New Jersey Car 
Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey, which he 
reorganized some months ago. Mr. Stevens was formerly with 


the Federal Tire & Rubber Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Mansneld 


officers udee ( R. Grant 


Tire & Rubber Co., has elected the following 





rresident;: George W. Stevens 


vice-president and general manager; Jesse E. LaDow, seer: 
tary: Charles Hoffman, treasurer: and A. C. Moore, assistant 
treasurer * * 

The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, with factory at 
Zanesville, has made Barton Griffith treasurer of the company 
and Charles W. Bryson and Mr. Griffith are two of its directors 

* » . 

The Sandusky Tire & Rubber Co., formerly at Sandusky 
Ohio, has changed its name to The Ohio State Rubber Tire C: 
and is now located at Port Clinton, Ohio. S. M. and W. O 
Bruess are interested in the company 

. « * 

The National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine. Ohio, is 
building a large addition to its factory, in which it plans t 
manufacture two new brands of high-grade guaranteed tires for 
the jobbing trade 

This company has just arranged for life insurance for its 
employes along the lines followed by other similar companies, 
the policy costing the employe nothing and increasing in value 
automatically with the employe’s increased length of service 

* * * 

The Bucyrus Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
changed its name to Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., but 
the officers and organization remain the same 


* * * 


Samuel’ L. McClune, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected a 
director of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio . x * 


The Gordon Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, at its annual meeting 
elected the following directors: Samuel Ake, E. A. Bowman, 
Judge Henry W. Harter, C. J.. C. W. and W. E. Keplinger, H 
B. McMaster, J. F. O'Dea, and H. S. Renkert. The directors 


have elected the following officers: H. B. McMaster, president 
and general manager; C. K. Keplinger, vice-president; C. J. 
Keplinger, secretary and treasurer. The company is now manu- 
facturing only automobile tires and tubes, having disposed of 


its druggists’ sundries business 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


A SPECIAL meeting of the foremen and executives of the 
Stoughton Rubber Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts, was 
held at the office of the plant January 29. at which Ira F. Burn- 
ham, for more than 40 years at the head of that factory, in- 
troduced as his successor C. L. Wanamaker, a young man who 
had been specially fitted for such a position by intensive practical 
education. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College, and also of 
the Tuck Scheol of Business Administration and Finance, and 
his practical education in the rubber business was acquired at 
Naugatuck and New Haven, Connecticut, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. He is thus well- 
trained in both technical and administrative duties. 

Mr. Burnham will still live in Stoughton, and will, to a 
certain extent, hold an advisory position in connection with the 
Stoughton Rubber Co., but being relieved of the detail, will 
he able to devote himself to the perfection of a new plan, and 
the installation of a new department of the United States Rubber 


\t the meeting, as special guests and 


representatives of the 
eral management of the United States Rubber Co., were: 
Myron H. Clark, general factory manager; Arthur T. Hopkins, 


assist 


Cartl secretary to Mr. Hopkins; and W. D. Holden 


* . 


ant general manager footwear division: Charles T. Mc- 


Edwin H Kidder manager f 


the Boston branch of the Uniu | 
States Tire Co., who has been in 
military service for several months, 
has returned to civilian life, and re- 
sumed the duties of the above office 
Mr. Kidder is one of the best known 
and most popular men connected with 
the tire industry in Boston, and he 
received a royal welcome on his re- 


turn to business 
* * * 





Following the resignation of W. B. 
Gleason as secretary-treasurer of the 


Epwin H. Kupper. 


Revere Rubber Co., Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. John D. Carberry was chosen secretary and W. H 
Blackwell treasurer, with offices in New York City. F. L 


Bunker as assistant treasurer has his headquarters at the plant 
in Chelsea 
* * * 

The United States Rubber Co. has sold a large plot of land 
in Chelsea to the Winnisimmet Land Co., which will improve 
and develop it for a ship-yard. Situated in the down-town 
section of the city and extending to the Harbor Commissioners’ 
line, the property is admirably fitted for such use. Containing over 
90,000 square feet, it is pronounced one of the finest pieces of 
wharf property in the city, and was assessed at $109,700. It is 
said that the price paid was largely in excess of that figure 
The plots (there were two of them), were not being industrially 
utilized by the United States Rubber Co. at the time of the sale. 

* * * 

The C. & C. Raincoat Co., formerly at East Boston, but which 
has a factory on Washington street, Boston, has purchased a 
tract of land in Stoughton, Massachusetts, on which it proposes 
to erect a two-story factory, 200 feet long and 40 feet wide, 
mill construction, in which to manufacture raincoats and over- 
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month to 
Owing to illness 


as a quiet one 


Only 
Newton 


and 


a few days later his mother died at her residence in 

She was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1844, 
Hopewell 20, 1870. The 
for nearly 30 years, part of which 
Hopewell was mayor of that city. three 
Frank B., and Henry C. 


Mabel G. Casselberry and Mrs 
* 7 


John October 


was married to 


resided Cambridge 
Mr 
Charles F 
ters, Mrs 


family 


in 
time She leaves 
Hopewell and two 


Nellie H Colby 


sons, 


* 
The foremen of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
hicopee Falls, gave a banquet at the Worthy Hotel, Springtield, 
1919. About 150 employes of the 


foremen and assistant 


1e evening of February 1, 


ompany were present 


* * * 


incor- 
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Carleton, 
last 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By 


Rubber 


Our Regular Correspondent 


E Eckrode 


i ie 
at Trenton 


the 


Co., of Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 to engage in 
manufacture of tubes and other rubber 
The officers are Clement Eckrode, Highland Park, pres- 
ident; G. F Newark, vice-president; A. G. Hensler, 
Newark, secretary A large factory has been 


leased at 118-20-22 


automobile tires, 
goods 
Hensler, 
and treasurer. 
Adams street, Newark, where a large num- 
ber of hands will be employed. Mr. Eckrode formerly was in 
the New Brunswick, New 
which has been taken over by the Hardman Rubber Co. 
* * * 


charge of Endurance tire plant at 


Jersey, 
Charles E Stokes, vice-president of the Home Rubber Co., 

has been appointed chairman of the War Council of the Episco- 
pal diocese of New The seeking to raise 

$250,000 for work army 

* 7 


Jersey diocese is 
the 


among camps. 


Herbert 
of the 


H. Coleman, of East Orange, New Jersey, president 
Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, sailed for France on 
February 18 on a business trip of about five weeks 
* * * 
The Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, has 
just completed an addition to its plant. 


Lambertville 
The building is of con- 


crete and will be used for storage purposes. 


* * * 


Clement Ehret, general auditor of The Empire Rubber & Tire 


Corp., who recently resigned to accept a position in New York 
City, was presented with a handsome diamond cluster scarf pin 
by the office force. The presentation was made by H. E. Ber- 
Mr. Ehret has been connected 
with the Empire company since 1917 

* 7 


rien, the cashier of the concern 


* 


William J. B. Stokes, treasurer of the Thermoid Rubber Co 
has been made chairman of the committee to solicit funds for the 
erection of a new $1,000,000 hotel at Trenton. 
i 


1€ 


He has also been 
The following rub- 
ber companies have subscribed toward the project: United & 
Globe Manufacturing Cos., Luzerne Rubber Co., De- 
Laski & Thropp, Circular Woven Tire Co., DeBlois Tire & Rub- 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Semple Rubber Co., 
Louis Destribats, manager Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., William H. 
Servis, vice-president of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. William J. B. Stokes and his brother, J. Oliver Stokes, 


made president of the new hotel company 


Rubber 


ger Co., 
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treasurer of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. and the Home Rub- 
ber Co., head the rubber list 

* 7 
Tire & Rubber 
Trenton, shortly break 
Park for the erection of a rubber plant for 
The factory will be located on 


Delion 
will 


founder of the 
that he 


Lionel Emdin, the 


Co. plant at announces 
ground.at Asbury 
the Victory Tire & Rubber Co 
Third and Fourth avenues and will have a siding running to the 
Central Railroad. The new plant will be of brick, two stories 
high and about 80 by 175 feet, with a daily capacity of 200 tires 
Nothing but 


6,000-mile 


high-grade goods will be made, all 


The 


is expected that the new plant will be in 


and tubes 


having guarantee necessary machinery has 


been ordered and it 


operation in June 
* * om 


Ensign George T. Oakley, naval aviator, son of Clifford H. 
Oakley, president of the 
to inactive duty and 

Florida Oakley 


seaman was assigned to the U. 


Essex Rubber Co., has been assigned 

from Pensacola, 
1917, as a second- 
Niagara After 


into the avia- 


has returned home 
enlisted April 25, 


so 


Ensigt 


class and 


being in th rvice for several months he went 


tion section, United States Naval Reserve Force, and was trained 


at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a pilot. H 
nal flying work after training 
flight at Key 


He was rescued witl 


then sent to Pensacola for 
Island. He 


fell into the ocean 


Was 
it Bay Sh making a 


West wher 


another aviat 


was 


- x * 


William B. Stokes, president of the Thermoid Rubber ( 


has been appointed chairman for Mercer County, this state, for 
the Fifth Liberty 
chairman of the 


Loan, which begins Easter Monday. He was 

last loan campaign and did splendid work 
WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN CO. ELECTS OFFICERS. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Ohio, 


of stockholders on February 18, 1919, reelected 


Cleveland, at its 


annual meeting 
the following directors: Edwin S. Church (president and gen 
manager), F. E. Borton, W. H. Cowell (secretary and 
Richards, S. T. Wellman, E. H. Whitlock, S. H 

Francis Seiberling, F. A. 
Burrell was elected second vice-president and 
both 


eral 
treasurer), F. B 
Pitkin 


ling 


(vice-president), and Seiber 


George W 


have charge of the company’s works at Cleveland 


Akron 


will 


and 


CROSS COUNTRY TIRE CO., INC 
Tire Co., 343 Babcock street, Buffalo, New 


York, manufactures rebuilt auto tires from select carcasses that 


The Cross Country 


These are first repaired, then 


relined and a new cushion, breaker, tread and side wall applied 


have been prematurely discarded 


The line includes various non-skid tire designs. R. M. Loewer 


thal is president, and Jack Sider, secretary, of the compan) 


F. R. HENDERSON & CO. OPEN OFFICES IN SINGAPORE AND 
BATAVIA. 

That fair business dealing and American enterprise are pro- 
ductive of commercial success is shown by recent developments 
in the firm of F. R. Henderson & Co., 
New York City and Akron, Ohio 
Henderson, the head of the concern, has recently 


crude rubber importers, 


Francis R 
returned from a six months’ business sojourn in the Far East, 
having visited the Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements 
Java and Sumatra 

Mr. Henderson spent three months in Singapore where he 
acquired the property and business of the International Trading 
Co., Limited, that was merged in the new firm of Henderson 
Brothers Limited, Straits Settlement. While in 
Batavia he established the firm of Keulemans, 


(Handel 


Singapore, 
Henderson & 


Limited, Maatschappij Henderson & Keulemans.) 


M. Keulemans, is a Hol- 
rubber and well 


The 


broad 


Batavia, Java associate, G. J. 


lander with experience in plantation 
known by planters in the Far East. 


THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION’S EFFICIENT 
SECRETARY. 


r the last five years many men have accomplished much for 
he good of the 


rubber trade. Of these successful workers 


belongs to the secretary and treasurer of 
Stephen Vorhis. At 
of interest. 

rm in Spencer, New York, in \fter 
\cademy and Franklin Academy at Pratts- 


Universit 


a prominent place 


The Rubber Association, Harry this time, 


therefore, a sketch of his career is 
1873 
ence! 
graduating in 
staff of the 
Courier,” a _ well-known 
paper He later 
New York 


Newspaper work was his 


l he worked on the 
“Journal & 
New Haven 
tudied tor a year at the 

School 


howe . - and p rved in 
positions 

of the 

e years 


us New 


Wal The 

ts scope 

trade felt 

secretary was needed 
had for- 


upon Mr 


plans they 

mulated. The choice fell 
Vorhis and this selection has proved a wise one 

At the 

ing rubber 

to the 


ber entering 


beginning of the European war complications regard- 
\ssociation becoming advisory 
York City, to whom 
, i 1 


consignes and 


imports resulted in the 


British Consul in New all crude rub- 


later the entire 


\sso- 


well 


this country was 


matter of receiving and allocating was turned over to the 


ciation How well this matter has been handied is too 


known in the trade to need comment here. The work required 


the organization of a force of employes, all under 


Mr. Vorhis’ charge Mr 


Secretaries’ Union nor d 


Vorhis 


ves he know anything about the eight- 


direct does not belong to the 


hour day. His office day over, 


[ 


1 he is usually to be found at the 
Union League, the Yale, or the 


Lotus, or wherever important 


rubber committees are to be found. There he answers questions, 


produces documents and record of discussions, 


Then, 


matter into shape against the 


makes a careful 


f sug wise and otherwise, and of final decisions 


gestions, 
when the rest sleep, he puts the 
lemands of the morrow. He never rests, never complains, never 
“leaks.” As an tireless worker he is without par, and 
has carried out the plans of the rubber committees, big and little, 


With it all he is 


earnest, 


vith unvarying intelligence and efficiency 


modest, likable and extremely popular 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE FACTORY IN NORWAY. 


Det Tekniske Finansindustri, Christiania, has acquired the 


sole right for Scandinavia to manufacture a rubber substitute 


from materials found in Norway. This is said to have been tried 
for many years, and is expected to be of great importance to 
Scandinavian rubber consumers, as it costs not more than a frac 
The company was started with 


$576,000. 


tion of the price of real rubber 
a capital of $134,000, and is now increasing it t 


RUBBER IMPORTS INTO ST. PIERRE-MIQUELON. 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, for 1917, 
amounted to $16,076 from Canada, $14,930 from the United States 


and $183 from France 


Rubber footwear imports int 
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MAN } I ASKEI rO SUPPORT ASSOCIATION 
I ENUE PLAN 
i i 28 NY 
\ y 
SS A) I . i $213.2 Oc 
2190 Acs 
xa 
¥ o th terests 
‘ | i VOTK | ive Ccast ] ( 
¢ é ~ < ib ceast \I ( I the 
k started during i an’ be ntinued for the benefit of 
‘ ust! i ts in be made to provide 
the eccssal ds 
\ he annual inimously voted to continue 
he work and provide funds by a tax upon crude rubber. The 


t this assessment should be three (3) 
This will provide for an income 
present requirements and will enable the 
investment fund. If at 
this fund reaches such an amount that 
sufficient to pay the running expenses 
uuld be discontinued 

An assessment on crude rubber purchased by manufacturers 
eminently fair method of raising funds, inasmuch as it 
equitably distributes the burden among the large and small 
manufacturers and goes into the cost of all alike. Three cents 
per 100 pounds is only .0003-cent per pound .0006 per cent on 


general feeling was tha 
cents per hundred | 
somewhat in excess ot 
Association to increase 
any time in the future 
the income from it is 
then the assessment < 


your S 


its permanent 


is an 


50-cent rubber, and yet this small amount if paid by all will 
vield a revenue of approximately $100,000 per year to the Asso 
ciation It would obviously be unfair for some to pay and 
thers not to pay and still derive the same benetits 

This assessment will take effect January 20, when the old 
charge was abolished, and it is therefore hoped that all manu 
facturers will agree to the revenue plan which is enclosed here 
witl Please have it signed by an official of your company and 
eturned to the secreta n the enclosed envelope 





: tant beneficiaries of the pro 
sed work t the Associatior The importers are also bene 
ted but in a smalle gree and it was the sense of the meeting 
hat in acting as a n agency for the fund thev would 

he don their part 
It is proposed to have a published list of manufacturers sign 
ng the agreement and a this will be given each manu 
facturer as well as ea mporter, dealer, and broker 
THE SECRETAR 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGREEMENT. 
From ame Address 
ij The Ru ’ merica 
hereby agree t¢ 1 The Rubber Association of 
wna ! jual t ree (3) cents per hundred net 
s crude rul urchased by us 
urchasing ts n rough an importer, dealer, or broker, 
ve hereby authorize tl arging of this amount on the invoice 
vitl he inderstand v it said mporter dealer, or broker 
will, upon rece remit thi amount thus collected to The 
Audie \s Clati ? ‘ 4 
We f her agrce t ak " mfhdential quarterly report 
the secretary e Association which will show the amounts 
llected trom s tor he account f the Associatior by the 
ari mport i yrokers 
It is understood that the figures shall be available only to the 
ect t ind auditor e Association. It is further under 
st tl any { uining after paying the current ex 
ense vall be ‘ added to the permanent funds of 
e Ass a 
the case t rtations of crude rubber made by 
we agree t e Rubber Association of America a1 
amount jual to thr 3 ents per hundred pounds on all 
bher so receive 
It ther unds collected shall be held 
and used only for é mmon good of the members of The 
Rubber Acs T America. and ‘that the nuatiors f 





Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 





annual meeting of the 





assessment sha be s ed at 
\ssociat 
Rut \ss \y 
S1¢ i i eT 
IRM MEMBERS’ BALLOT ON TRUST LEGISLATION 
February 15, 1919. 
firm members 
I lirection of the board of directors, we are closing you 


of the Chamber of 


No 26 


ewith a copy of Referendum 
merce of the United States America on the report of the 
Federal Trade Committe of the Chamber regarding Trust 
Legislat 
This recommends (1) consideration by Congress of all anti- 
rade legislation, (2) formulation of standards of general busi- 
ness conduct be administered by a supervisory body, (3) an 


Federal Trade Commission of nine instead of five 
(4) which should be made the supervisory body. It 
of immediate importance that an expression of the 
opinion of the best business minds of the country be obtained 
regarding this highly pertinent subject. 
On the enclosed ballot, we would ask that you register your 
opinion with regard to the several questions asked, and return 


enlarged 
members. 


s, therefore, 


to the secretary not later than March 14, 1919 
THE SECRETARY 
BALLOT. 
REFERENDUM No. 26 oF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 


Unitep States oF AMERICA 
To The Secretary of the Rubber Association of America 
Dear Sir: 
We desire to record our vote on the proposal of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America as noted below: 
I. The committee recommends that Congress should at once 
consider the situation of all statutes constituting our anti-trust 
legislation 
In favor 
Opposed 
recommends there should be 
conduct to be 


Il. The 


standards of 


formulated 
administered by a 


committec 
general business 
supervisory body 
In favor 
Opposed 
committee recommends 
should be 


Il] rhe 


Commission 


Federal 
body 


that an enlarged 
made the supervisory 


In favor 
( pp sed 


1\ The committee recommends that the membership of 
he Federal Trade Commission should be increased from five 
oO nine 

In favor 
Opposed 
Attest 


(Signature of Firm Representative 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC PERMITS FOR DOMESTIC FREIGHT 


. February 14, 1919 

To all firm 
Your attention is directed to the following advices issued by 
the Allegheny and Eastern Regions of the United States Rail- 


members 


road Administration respecting the cancellation or February 
15 of the permit system now applicable on domestic freight for 
New \ ork 

Please cancel, effective February 1919. the embargoes 





placed as a war emergency January 1918, against carload 


domestic freight for Manhattan Island, the Bronx (New York 
City) and station deliveries on New York Harbor. including 
Brooklyn Terminal Companies, which freight is now being 
moved under F. T. C. permits issued by the Freight Traffic 


North 


Effective as 


Committee Atlantic Ports. 

above such freight may move without permits 

embargoes of the delivering railroads 

No change will be made in the method of permitting export 

freight for the present; and carload domestic freight 

must not be accepted for other than regular station deliveries 
export or lighterage deliveries will not be 


subiect to 


carload 


Reconsignment for 
allowed 


TrarFric Division 


MANAGER 
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RAW RUBBER 


LCPPLIES Brazilian fine rubber are now coming to hand 
S since shipping has become available There is still, how- 
ever, considerable delay at the ports, rubber which arrived 

1 | erpool ¢ rst week of December not reaching the 
ber works until the middle of January. This rubber was 

a considerably higher price than to-day’s quotations 

course the future osition could not be foreseen and 

lies had to be assured. Now the premium on Brazilian 1s 


than it was, the determining factor being shipping 


much lower 


facilities. Rubber works generally seem to be pretty well sup- 


plied for their raw product-and there is little buying at the 
satisfactory price of 2s. per pound. Indeed, there is a good 
deal on hand and more to come forward at ls. 9d. per pound, 
nd in some quarters there is a disposition to wish that the 
price would rise. There does not seem much chance of this, 
however, as long as the blockade of Germany continues and 
intil the factories of Germany, Austria, and Russia get into 


I hear of quite a large inquiry for raw rubber 
this is 


full swing again 


from Switzerland, which seems somewhat strange as 


not a manufacturing country 
TRADE CONDITIONS. 
The past month has been characterized by much the same 


conditions as the preceding. There is a halting tone in the 


rubber trade as in most others, the fixation of contracts being 
deferred for the more favorable prices which buyers are always 
anticipating in the following week. With regard to the home 
rubber trade, the armistice came at the worst time of the year 
and general business has not progressed according to expecta- 


tions. In fact, there is a good deal of pessimism to be met 


with because expenses and taxes show no signs of diminution 


with the cessation of so much government business. Govern- 


ment work naturally has not come to an end; even in peace- 


time there is always business doing and there will be for some 


time large armies to be equipped. One or two classes of rubber 


particularly those where spreading is concerned, hav« 


had their production entirely 


goods, 
stopped, leaving a good deal of 


plant capacity idle, but in a general way the proofers by 


working ordinary hours and stopping all overtime have been 


able to dispense with any drastic dismissal of employes 
RUBBER CARD CLOTH. 
In the November issue I referred to the rubber card cloth in 
which a large business has always been done between British 


This 


naturally much upset by the war and it does not look as if it 


manufacturers and Continental spinners trade was 


would be resumed as quickly as was expected. This is entirely 
because of price. The material is wanted badly by the numerous 
mills which are now being rebuilt and put in order in Belgium 
and France and plenty of inquiries and orders have come to 
these 


England. However, have reference to pre-war prices 
which are quite out of the question on account of the rises in 
cotton, steel, and labor. Like many other rubber goods, the 


rubber in card clothing, though a most important component, 
does not form the whole or even the major part of the finished 
articles, s« 


the fact that there has been no rise in the price 


of rubber has not a great bearing on the matter. Buyers n 


doubt will come to recognize that higher prices will have to 
be paid, but at the time of writing there is absolutely nothing 


doing in the Continental business referred to 


LABOR CONDITIONS. 
The 


numerous 


high rates of wages paid to munition workers and the 


kinds on 


almost all 


bonuses granted to workers of 





The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent 








account e increase cost of living have caused a general 
ipset in the lab vorld and on all sides e reads of persistent 
demands for higl vages, in nearly all cases coupled with a 
equest for short rkit ours This hardly looks promis- 
g for a larg reas¢ trade at competitive prices, though 
| think it may be taken for granted that the same sort of thing 
will be experienced to a greater or less extent all over Europe. 
rhe engineers’ demand for a 47-hour week with no work before 
breakfast having bee general conceded, the cotton and other 
large industries are agitating in the same direction. It is stated 
by the men that there will be no diminution in the output, this 
being rather suggestive of slackness in the past The employers 
say that the will not he able to check this statement until 
some months, possibly a year, has passed under the new con- 
ditions. The 48-hour week having been established, there is 
now talk of a 44-hour week. So far these movements have 


affected only the fringe of the rubber trade, 1¢. ¢., the mechanical 
shops found in the larger works, but no doubt the whole trade 
affected. 


\ good deal of resentment is shown by 


will shortly be 
British workers at 
income tax and there is a strong disposition in 
the limit. In 
\merica I understand the case is different and the work people 
This that 

while the 


having to pay 


some quarters to keep earnings below taxable 


carn as much money as they can. output is 
doubt 
workers has the opposite effect. It is 


means 
action of our 
cost of 


labor that must effectively prevent any return to pre-war prices 


maintained and no increased, 


this rise in the 


in the case of almost every article of expenditure, whatever 
may be the fiuctuation in the price of materials 
DUROPRENE. 
This is a new varnish put upon the market by the United 
Alkali Co., Limited \lthough its composition is not divulged 


ir - ] | ] 
mn the trade circulars which extol its many desirable properties, 


it is understood to consist largely of the hydrochloride of 
caoutchouc, or whatever may be the correct designation of the 
white body produced by the action of chlorine upon rubber. 
The kaloid derivatives of rubber have now been known for 
many years in the chemical laboratories, but it is only in the 
last year or two that they have been put to commercial use, 
the pioneer in this movement having been S. Peachey, of Man- 
chester. Duroprene is a thick viscous liquid which may be 


he purchaser for special purposes 


thinned by various diluents if 1 

\ strong point is made of its noninflammability, 
for 
varnishing wood and metal work of all kinds as a precaution 
that its 


so desires. 


and it has found favor as a fireproof dope as well! as 


against damp. It is claimed noninflammable character 


makes it superior to most agents as a waterproofing medium. 


[I do not know whether this is capable of replacing rubber in 
this connection, but it is a quite new application of rubber. The 
price for single gallons is 14s., while for 100 gallons it is 
reduced to 12s. 6d per gallon ER « b. works which are at 
Widner, Lancashire¢ 

THE SOLVENT POSITION. 

The contracts for solvent naphtha for 1919 rule about 2s. 9d 
per gallon, a considerable reduction from the prices of the last 
two years, but still much higher than is liked in the now closely 
competitive spreading branch of the trade. The increased use 


of coal-tar products for mixing with petrol for motor purposes 


has had the effect of keeping up prices for the former. Thus 
benzol, which is now free from government control. is quoted 
at 2s. 6d. per gallon, though it may be taken for granted that 
this price will come down as further stocks of petrol become 
available. Benzol has never been at all popular with proofers 
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and a he the ire not inclined to look at it, 
though the case ¢ e different if it were half the price of 
solvent naphtha rt juestion of the supply and price of 
sols é ected with pleasure motoring, about the 
immediate re i f which quite diverse opinions are ex- 
presse " i agree with those who say that it will 
be me me t ve see anything like the pre-war rate of 
pleasure mot ¢ cause the prices all around, including hotel 
accomn ation e much higher and the increase in the 
i ‘ gnored 
THOSE RUBBER TEATS 
\ g i rr ndence, of cours« volitically flavored, 
egard t sending to Germany otf a 
\ , _ sl Ass atior 
I h the | sh n c lled the 
‘ r f three f ‘ h I have 
1 the and t € Re { 
( lation a vhat weight 
' t t é magine 
, t moptl é he 
g ems edlessly Any 
t and I jue laiming 
BARYTES 
* ing i 
(96 ] ] 1 
‘ I I ers what is 
. \ from £2 to £8 
q ; ‘ t trace 
. y B it t t 1 are 
| iw T 4 A i ] 4 i ] 
+ } ¢ 1) OM t ¢ ] three 
i ! r gi I 
‘ é irg emand 
‘ ‘ \ irwe t ‘ ) r 
, severa vw grinding mills put uf 
Or 1 the B tput is the best white 
' und ¢ upprehensive that they will be 
i é siness ‘ they are 
eig nport The aint trade id 
t c t s Ke€ ava t QI com 
Pp i lge tl it l authoritie 
t | lucers t see cann 
a etitior tier tha the 1 before 
t! tr sport facilities bec ne avail 
t ers i t he rst time formed 
é it r rthe an protection 
T } t es ire not t € T he 
ce ’ 
TIRE IMPORTS IN BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
) g 1917 é supplied to | sh $ Afr 
C I N 2 4 Lule f $1,374,227 Urea B ill 
‘ 9 é 1 pply Vit 53 per t € 
t il iW ts trom e U ed States 
creas¢ $692,114 16, to $705,681, in 1917, and a ma 
terial ga ¢ ‘ ind Italian manufacturers, imports 
of the g ea 71 per cent compared with the figures 
of 1916 
VENEZUELAN BALATA EXPORTS IN 1917 
During the second half of 1917, balata ranked fourth in value 
among the <ported from Venezuela, the total amount 
ing t 3,719,633 ars, equivalent to $717,889.17 in United 
states rrel i ar amounting to $0.193 





LATEX-COLLECTING CUPS. 





ly the development of the plantation rubber industry, quality 
of product is recognized as an important factor in the realiza- 
This led to the carefully 


devised tools, machinery, and methods for every phase of the 


tion of profits has utilization of 


working processes, from the latex to the finished material packed 


for export to the rubber goods manufacturer 

In the scheme of development the simple latex cup employed 
at the tree for collecting the latex, has received considerable 
attention. Satisfactory latex cups are now obtainable, prin- 


cipally f English manufacture, in a variety of forms, dimen- 


sions, and materials. 


VARIETIES OF CUPS 
forms are commonly circular with tapered sides, to admit 


Phe 











nes and have inside rounded bottom 
Some are convex tapered and others are oval like the blossom 
end of a half lem Some forms show a flattened or inwardly 
© 
. 7 a 
arthenwaore with 
P Vorceiain » er na to tree 
Enameled te for neiing te 
—.. ee — . 
A —___==a4 ——— a — | = 
Yo) ZS EF 
Le Z 
. Z 
w ve . r 
ass or 
Wr te 2 ~ e White, Green or Porceian 
no 3 Amber Giass 
Types oF Latex-Coiiectinc Cups 
ed surtace or ne side for close accommodation to the 
ee trunk, and others are provided with a hole for nailing to 
the tree 
[he dimensions are variable from three to four inches in 
ameter. The porcelain cup used on certain large estates has 
the following measurements diameter of top, four inches; 
diameter of bottom, 2% inches; depth, three inches; thickness 


wall, ¥g-inch. The materials from which latex cups are made 
ire tin, tron, aluminum, glass, porcelain, and earthenware. 

In use the cups to receive the latex flow rest on the ground 
nder the spout or are supported against the tree by a wire or 
rd encircling both cup and tree trunk. Many estates have the 
initials of the company on the outside surface of their cups 


Prominent among many different styles and sizes of cups used 


in the Far East may be mentioned the half-round porcelain 
rm [his cup is four inches across the top and two inches 
leep, with '-inch walls and flat outside bottom to prevent its 


overturning when placed on the ground 

METHOD OF USE 
The method of using the latex cup varies on different estates. 
500. They 


are unpacked, inspected, and marked at the coagulating station 


\s received, cups come in boxes containing about 


cups, when distributed to the different trees, one for each, 


are hung on a piece of wire from the tree, or on top of a 
sharp-pointed stick stuck in the ground near by. After the 
tapping cut has been made the cup is placed underneath the 
sheet metal spout, either on the ground if the tapping is low 


yr on wire formed into a loop encircling the tree 

The latex thus collected in the cup is emptied out and as much 
as possible removed with a squilgee. 
the 


The cup is then washed 
and 


in clean water returned to wire holder, or pointed 
stick, with the mouth down 

Several American concerns have recently given their attention 
to the manufacture of latex cups for which there is a large 


demand from rubber planters. 
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Russian Trade 


eminent Russian authority on 


N 
d \ economics, M. 


Goldstein, of the Moscow High In- 


Professor Joseph 


stitute of Commerce and 





Industry, and 


of the University of Moscow, stated Crude Rubber 


and 
seventeen years ago in a report to Count 
; Bt : oo , Gutta Percha 


Witte did 


change her foreign policy she would be- 


that if Russia not radically 


come, in effect, a German colony Pre 





vious to the present war this result had 


actually taken as shown by Ger 


place 


many’s preponderating control of Rus- 


sia’s import trade in all classes of manu- 
1914 
$600,000,000 an- 


factures Previous to Russian im- 


port trade amounted 


t 
tO 


nually and official statistics indicate that 


Germany was constantly gaining increas- 
Now 


Russia's 


ing control of this trade. with the 
disorganized, 


$1,500,000. 


country imports 
Here is a 


\lhies to 


will amount to 


magnificent opportunity tor the 


tal imports froma! countries 24,960,200 pounds 


free Russia from German economic domi- ’ 
: i> 
nation on a purely business basis . 
: , |2o 
In the statistics presented by Professor 6 ES 
] SVS 
Goldstein, those of interest to American ~osS | 
. -~ oOo 
rubber manufacturers include the follow Ew 
gs So 
: . , t 
ing classifications, representing the total i P 
B28 


rubber and rubber goods importations by 


Russia for 1913 and the large proportion controlled by Germany 





: Imported Fr 
Total Pounds Germany 
Imported from — 
All Countries. Per Cent Value 
Crude rubber and gutta percha 24,960, 206 27 $5,000,000 
Rubber cloth ; eer 347,800 83 179,000 
Soft rubber sheets and slabs. 77 600 79 189,000 
Products of soft rubber. 451,400 g9 212.000 
Soft rubber combined with other ma 
terials 410,700 75 69,000 
Totals 6.347.700 $5.749,009 
In the case of machinery in which rubber is component or 
accessory the figures are as follows: 
fe Imported Fron 
Total Pounds Germany, 
Imported from — 
All Countries. Per Cent Value 
Threshers, et 284,000 32 $252,000 
Locomotives and motor wagon 64,400 94 320,000 
PE. ¢ennrnncénceiduarndiad 23,100 64 450,060 
Cycles (2 wheel) 18,900 85 7 24,000 
Motor cycles 1,500 80 175,000 
Automobiles 3,300 79 4,740,000 
Totals 395,200 $6,661,000 


In the matter of certain minerals and chemicals, Germany’s 
per of the total 
lines in 1913 and aggregated a value of $1,719,000. 
rials referred to included tars, pitches, asphalt, mineral 


trade with Russia averaged 71 cent in those 


The mate- 
wax, 
paraffine, sulphur, sulphuric acid, bisulphide of carbon, benzol, 


aniline and caustic soda. These are all utilized to greater o1 


lesser extent in rubber manufacture as well other lines 


Russia will have need to import manufactured goods for an 
the 


as in 


indefinitely long time, and it is imperatively necessary for 


world’s security that Germany be prevented from gaining eco- 
nomic control of Russia 





Imported 
Russia from 
other countries 


than Germon 








Possibilities. 


RUBBER GOODS IMPORTED INTO RUSSIA 


[—] Imported from []]] Imported from ' [TT] M ° 
|__|} Germany, but could| | |_| Germany, but could } Germany, but could 
| be produced in be produced partly | be imported fror 


— mported from 


y r— Russia F117 in Russia and partly other countries 
| Li LJ in countries other Lj 1 J 
than Germany ; 
Soft Rubber 
Rubber Sheets Soft Rubber combined with 
Cloth and Slabs Products other materials 
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CEYLON RUBBER 
In 1908 the shipments of Ceylon rubber amounted to less than 
1917, the 


to over 75,000,000 pounds, exceeding the previous record year of 


a million pounds; nine years later, in figure increased 


1916 by nearly 30 per cent, compared with the increase in value 
of approximately 23 per cent. 

1913 to 1917 were as 
1914, $0.54 in 1915, 
the of 


chamber commerce 


Average rubber prices for the five 
$0.62 per pound in 1913, $0.46 in 
1916, and $0.48 in 1917. to 


first auction In 


years 
follows: 
$0.58 in 


exchange the 


Owing disclocation 


rubbe1 the of 


rooms was not held until February 23, and then payment was in 
London sterling drafts instead of Indian rupees. This condition 


of payment prevailed at all the sales throughout the year. There 


was, however, a fair amount of business done in private sales 
First quality crepe opened at $0.58, advancing steadily to $0.68 


per pound by April. Prices then declined until the beginning of 
I “ I g 


August, when first-quality crepe auctioned at $0.47 per pound. In 
November the price recovered to $0.52, but in December it again 
fell, until the highest price paid was $0.40 per pound. For the 


first three months of the year crepe had an advantage of about 
$0.03 : May smoked 
August they reached a 
point of about $0.03 higher; but during the rest of the year crépe 


in April prices were about the same; in 
sheets were relatively a cent higher; in 


was level with or higher than sheets. 

The United States and United Kingdom took approximately 
equal shares of Ceylon-grown rubber, the two countries consum- 
ing close to 95 per cent of the colony’s entire rubber production. 
(Commerce Reports Supplement, December 17, 1918.) 


“RUBBER MACHINERY” BY Henry C. Pearson, Is 


rubber 


FILLED WITH 


Price $6. 


manufacturers 


valuable information for 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


El 


THE UNITED STATES 












ISSUED DECEMBER 10, 1918 
) 7 0M t ers actuate r Ve band 
threa t K inter passages M. R. Harrisor New 
Y Cit 
87,1 kK 1. Saraci Laporte, Ir 
1,287,14 t t W. P. Walter and D. G. Mef Evanstor 
an esne ssignments to Safety aesthesia Ay 
f rn, ( cag t in Ill 
7 bxer Q y cde c t flate W. P. Armstrong, 
W t a 
87 D ! re ( W. Foste ( le, Ariz 
7.284 ( e for bal ns J. R. Gammeter Akron, O., 
I B. F. ¢ ( New City 
4s Stuf | ' ms t \ 0 is 
re BR. FL. G Co., New Y Cit 
7 I r S. R. ¢ ton, assig to M. R 
( | P 
( 
Cc. oO ' . Ge é I h. 
M M ( f 
R. M 
| New 
\ S&S S I s, M 
W B \ ) os : 
r we \ \ 
\\ N. \ 
REISSUES 
tic tires Yr. B t Pr 
| th of st M Orig 
ISSUED DECEMBER 17, 1918 
ng cable C, R. Evans, A O gt The 
( h ¢ New Y Cit 
a7 ¢ e e designe g. O. L. Huffmar 
We Tex 
87,70 Mat bined with toba nta of erized fabr 
J I t Pringle, S ID) 
1.287.708 I emountable rims. ©O. Le Bea Montreal, Que., Can 
1,287,724 ] W. M. Marseilles, Clint Mo 
1,287 ,6¢ Rubber tennis ball \. T. Saunders, Chicopee, Mass., assignor 
to A. G. Spalding & Bros., Jersey City, N. | 
1,287,779 Rubber-ba perated figure toy F. R. Springer, Chicago, I! 
1,287 86 Cushion eel. G. Walther, Dayton, O 
1,287,909 Founta r N. R. Dennis, Ensley, Ala 
1,287,948 Rubber vaceem cup for holding wash-board legs in place. M. ¢ 
I ik, Piedmont, Calif 
1,287,951 Pneumatic tire A. L. Fry and F. C. Nagel, Seward, Neb 
1,288,061 Hot-water bottle A. H. Leighton, McMinnville, Ore 
288,09 \ir-valve and method of manufacture ( V. Martin, Nor 
walk 2) 
1,288,109 Resilient pretector for pneumatic tires > F Millard, Nor- 
walk, Conn 
1,288,148. Hose coupling 1. M. Oden, Brooklyn, N. Y 
1,288,155 Dust guard for pneumatic tire valves M. F. Patton, Tusca 
locsa, Ala assignor to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. % ; 
1,288,161 Sectional tire W. W. Perryclear, Savannah, Ga., assignor of 
4, to L.. W. High, Wilson, N. C 
1,288,204 Hose clamy A. Roscetta, Jerome, Ariz 
1,288,231 Vacuum cup support. T. R. Seglem, Duluth, Minn 
1,288,415 Pneumaiic tire V. K. Hober, Fredonia, N. Y 
1,285,44$ Pneumat seat for motorcycles, etc H. Seibel, Los Angeles, 
assignor to United Air Spring Co. of Arizona, 
Ariz 
1,288,446 seat for motorcycles, ctc H. Seibel, Los Angeles, 
; : assignor to United Air Spring Co. of Arizona, Phoenix, 
1.288.447 support for motorcycle seats, etc H. Seibel, Los 
; Calif., assignor to United Air Spring Co. of Arizona, 
Ariz 
288.4 : r or observation balloon wit! tail por 
tions ( } Smyth, assignor to Connecti ratt Lo 
bot f New Haven, Conn 
1,288,45 Life-sa g suit Takeji Hattori, Fell s, Cahft 
ISSUED DECEMBER 24, 1918 
1,288,528. Whe t for tires F. L. Darling, | g Bea ( 
1,288,647 Respirator sk F. L. Mille Idaho Springs, ¢ 
1,288,687 Ga ent s rter A. F. Sager, Milwauke Wi 
1,288,725. Crea remov B. ¢ Somerville, Bronx, N. \¥ 
1,288,766. Cap and for fountain pen H. 1. Upton, Medfor Mass 
1,288,819 F tain pen G. F. Brandt, assignor to Moore Pe Co —both 
f Baston, Mass 
1,285 ? Tire rit R. S. Bryant, assig The Sta " Parts ( 
bot! f Cleveland, O 
1,288,848 Catamenial : with elast nserts ( } Dudle Philadel 
hia, I 
1,288.8 Oxyeer ling ev Easly, Water la 
Chemical Patents will be found on pages 


l, 


288,§ 


288, 





289 
1.289 
1.289 

289 
1,289 
1,289, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 
1,290, 

1,290, 
1,290, 
90. 
1,290, 
1,290 
187, 
187 


695 
113 
128 
159 
211 
243 


365 


426 


453. 


164 


519. 


534 
545 


304 and 305. 





Portal, Calif 
air-containers. 


Respirator. L. Farr, 


El Portal, 


L. Farr, 


Life preserver with inflatable 
Calif 

Waterproof coat. C., 
to Globe Manufacturing Co.. 


Freese, Pittsfield, N. H., assignor 
a corporation of New Hampshire. 


F. H 








Rubber-tired caster wheel. E. T. Malloy, assignor to The Amer 
ican Caster Co.—both of Hamilton, O 

Armored pneumatic tire. P. J. Mix, assignor of % to D. E. 
Hoagland—both of Boulder, Colo 

REISSUES, 

Rubber and fiber composition shoe sole L. F. Montgomery, 
Fort Recovery, assignor of % to J. E. Grosjean and % 
to F. I Maire, both f Lima—all Ohio Original No 
1,212,985, January 16, 1917 

Dust cap for valve stems. C. T. Shaffer, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor by mesne assignments to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc 
Brook!vn, N. \¥ Original No. 1,191,840, Tuly 18, 1916 

ISSUED DECEMBER 31, 1918 

Ri hoe sole with slipresisting pockets and ribs. H 
Bull Andover, assignor to Converse Rubber SI 
Malde hot Ma 

Garter oO $ V. L. Munro, Highland Park, Iil 

Umbrella r $ W. W. Rucker, Portland 
tr 

= \ ] ts Waterlo I 

I P t t tire D. F. H ey, Logansport, Ind 

I se suit L. V. Keviezky, New York City 

\ut l t ] Koza M e Wis 

ston, New York Cit 

R. Bresler, Amanda, O 

Cain, Chicago, Ill 

¢ M H Clark, Hastings yn 

to Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe 

W. J. Eggers; Mary J. Eegers, ad 
Eggers, deceased, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Clincher rim for tires FE. Hayes, Brooklyn, assignor of % to 
Hayes-Diefenderfer Co., Inc., New York City, both in New 
York, and % to G. B. Pickop, New Haven, Conn 

Lite-saving garment FE. M. Lowy, assignor to Lowy Life 
Saving Suit Corp both of New York City 

Fountain per. S. M. Rowe, assignor of 3/10 to L. R. Shafer 
both of Cincinnati, O. 

\utomohile tire E. G. Schleicher, Stamford, Conn 


Rim for pneumatic tires. B. Tamburello, New York City 
ISSUED JANUARY 7, 1919. 

Shoe heel E. M. Cook, Oberlin, O 

Spring tire with rubber tread. V. Deisenhofer, Chicago, Il 


Quick tire-patch for pneumatic tires. C. O. Duffy, Dallas, Tex 


Pad for typewriter feet, with rubber plug S. Foster, Porto 
Kello, Jamaica, BR. W. I 
Demountable rim for automobile tires. J. L. Jensen, Cowley, 
yo. 
Valve for pneumatic tires I. Kornetsky, Chelsea, and D. P 


Sullivan, Boston—both in Mass. 

Self-filling fountain pen. F. Scheiblecker, assignor to Sale 
Brothers—both of New York City. 

Bicycle saddle with air cushions. A. P. van Leuven, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

Resilient cushioned tire. J. S. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa 

Wind-shield cleaner. S. C. Wolfe, Angola, Ind. 

Resilient wheel with pneumatic tubes. J. T. Cowan, Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

Device for filling fountain pens. P. P. Flournoy, Bethesda, Md 


Fountain pen, with ink-tablet container W. Greaves, Almeda, 
Calif 


C. St. Hilaire, Gardner, Mass 
Ridgewood, N. J (Original 


Demountable rim for tires 
Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, 


plication divided.) 


ap 


Brassiére with elastic inserts E. H. Lowman, Los Angeles, 


alif 
V Wash 
to 


casing S Merling, Centralia, 

H. J. Stuart, 
Inc., Shelton 
H. J 


Shelton 


Sectional tire 


Derby. Robert 
both in 
Stuart, 

both 


Garment supporter 
‘. Bassett Co., 


assignor 
Conn 
Robert 


Derby, assignor to 


in Conn 
dD. ¢ 
Paul 


Hose-supporter button 
N. Bassett ( Im 
heel M 


heel elastic 


o., 
Anderson, Washington, 


hody F. A. Nolan, 


ubber G 


Shoe witl St Minn 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 30, 1918 


Shock absorber for aircraft. The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 


Corp., Buffalo, assignee of Nelson W. Dalton, Garden City, 

Long Island, N. Y 1 a a 
Chewing gum The Ellis-Foster Co.. Montclair, assignee of 
ast Orange—both in N. J, 


Harry Maximilian Weber, | 
uo. md 


Machinery Patents on page 307 
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Nipple for nursing bottles M. C. B. Poore, née Buchanan, 
Boston, Mass., A. 

Wheel with hernia cushion between bushing and rim. J. 
Greppi and A. Romanach, co-inventors, both of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Reinforced tire casing. A. H. Gruber, Evanston, Ill. 

Detachable rubber heel with washers for locking into position. 
Laver’s Heels Patents, Limited, assignee of C. W. Lavers. 
both of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


having slotted plate embedded therein 


Detachable rubber heel 
heel. avers Heels 


for attaching to permanent boot or shoe 


Patents, Limited, assignee of C. W. Lavers, both of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Machine packing made of rubber-impregnated canvas derived 
from waste vehicle tires. G. W. Beldam, Ealing, Middlesex, 
England. 


Rubber foot with vacuum ~~ for holding washboard in place 


M. C. Frank, Piedmont, Calif., U. : 

Peqaten: pen cap and clip The Conklin Pen Manufacturing 
Co., Toledo, O., assignee of F. I Mooney, Hindsdale, Ill 
Umm 

Rim for ‘vehicle wheels. The Standard Parts Co., assignee of 
O. H. Jobski, administrator—both of Cleveland, O., 5 

Sole protector made of combined vulcanized fiber, rubber, et 

Marsh, Leeds, assignor, W. Hey and J. W. Meadowcroft, 
both of York, each an assignee of 1/3 interest—all in Eng 
land 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 30, 1918, 

Removable bber pads for crutches, et ~ % Lynde, 
King street, Manchester. 

Hair-tr ne safety razor, made of vulcanite, or simila 

tanc \. J Mainwaring, 4 Park Place St. James 
I lon 

Rubbe ads s, et -, *« Ly ‘ King str 
Manchest 

Binder f tt ng bber pipe t etal pij W. H Clegg 
136 B € R Burn! 

Rubb 10U ior supporting cross-miece of I $ J. ¢ 
wood, Maxwelton, ‘New Road, Littlehampton, Sussex 

ISSUED DECEMBER 31, 1918. 

Rubber sole reinforced by canvas, wire, et I Creassey, Uj 
per Parliament street, Nottingham. 

Electric insulators H. Wade, 111 Hatton Garden, london 
(Societa Metallurgica Italiana, Leghorn, Italy.) 

Tire cover Berendonck’s Section Tyre Syndicate, 16 Vale 
rinsplein, Amsterdam. (Not yet accepted.) 

ISSUED JANUARY §&, 1919. 

Inflatable bag for artificial foot. P. and R. Schranz, 66 Mar 
garet street, Oxford Circus, London 

Rubber-insulated electric cables. C. J. Beaver, Rangemoor, 
Crescent Road, Hale, and E. A. Claremont, Broom Cottage, 
High Legh—both in Cheshire. (Addition to No. 114,872.) 

ISSUED JANUARY 15, 1919. 
Solid composite rubber tires Dunlop Rubber Co. and J. V. 


Worthington, 14 Regent street, Westminster 
Fluid-tight joint for staying control-cord of gas-envelope valve 


Lord, 1 Chelmsford street, Coppice, Oldham. 

Pneumatic arm rests for crutches. F. A. Pennington, 10 Hales- 
en Road, Heaton Chapel, Stockport, and T. R. Day, Bank- 
field, Davyhulme—both in Cheshire. 

Golf ball. W. J}. Mellersh-Jackson, 28 Southampton Buildings, 
London. (Revere Rubber Co., 59 Reade street, New York 
City, U. S, A.) 

Rubber-lined clip for repairing burst water pipes, etc. E. 


Hanff, 71 Hatherley street, Frinces Park, Liverpool. 
Apparatus for producing corrugated roofing tiles, with rubber 


wiper rolls. J. Adams, 80 Dover Road, Northfleet, Kent. 
Outer sole for shoe, with staggered apertures for rwbber_in- 
serts. A. G. Knight, 9 Mount Nod Road, Streatham Hill, 
London. 
Puncture-preventing rubber and vulcanite band for pneumatic 
tires, J. E. Dysart, Cadiz, 


ISSUED JANUARY 22, 1919. 

Stuffing-box substitutes, with rubber diaphragm. W. E. Savery, 
Ivy Bank, Middleton Hall Road, King’s Norton, Birmingham. 

Plastic composition for artificial limbs, toys, etc., having elastic 
strips molded therein for operating. . E. Eaton, 27 New- 
town avenue, Blackrock, County Dublin. 

Artificial feet with rubber cushions between parts. J. F. Row 
ley, 25 West Madison street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. 


Electric cables with rubber sheath, W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 


Works Co., 13 Blomfield street, London Wall, and H 
pow 77 Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, both in 
ondon. 


ISSUED JANUARY 29, 1919. 


Tire tread composed of flexible metal band vulcanized to tread 


of solid rubber tire. H. Harding, Hill View, Queen's 
Road, Loughton, Essex. 

Rubber reservoir nib for pens. H. Swann, Upper Court, 
Kemerton, near Tewkesbury. 

Attachable soles, heels, etc., made by vulcanizing a layer of 
rubber or rubber substitute on to a foundation of waste 
canvas from tire covers or waste balata. 

Electric insulator with rubber washer. W. A. Davis, 48 King’s 
Gardens, West End Lane, London. 

Rubber pad for protecting boots, etc., with studs to permit at 
tachment. H. T. Stephens, Tahoona, Ferryside, Carmathen 
shire. 

Abdominal belt with elastic sections. F. G. Baugatz, 37 Boule 
vard des Capucines, Paris, France 
Saw-tooth non-slipping resilient heel B. W. Brockett, 2824 
Corydon Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. U. S. A 
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Rubber-disk for artificial dentures \. W. Fisher, 


suction device 





Bryn Estyn, Whitchurch, Shropshire 
Container for paste, etc., having rubber cap perforated to admit 
air. ’. M. Upward, 86 Estcourt Road, Woodside, London 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (WITH DATES OF APPLICATION). 


(January 17, 1918.) Adaptation of an air chamber in all the 
sockets of artificial legs. P. Jacquenim. 

(January 18, 1918.) Wheel with rubber hub for vehicles in 
general and motor trucks in particular. Savoia Pietro del 
tu Luigi & Co. 

(July 9, 1917.) Improvements in the manufacture of airplane 
parts. Goodyear's India aod Glove Manufacturing Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., U. S$ 

(January 25, 1918.) a _ in pneumatic tires to per- 
mit inflation while in motion. P. O. J, Knerdsen. 

(May 14, 1915.) Insulating glove. Socicté Anonyme des 
Etablissements Hutchison : 

(January 30, 1918.) Improvements in resilient wheels. J. L. 
Harden 

(February 1, 1918.) Life-saving costume. C. J. E. Chamion, 

(February 5, 1918.) Improvements in +. pads for horse 
shoes. FE. Linfield, W. H. Goldfinch and A. W. Capene 

(Febrvary 1918.) Portable insubmersible ras itus for wal 
ing on water L. Risso 

(February 6, 1918.) Improvements fittings for horse shoes 
3. P. Gray 

NEW ZEALAND. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 12, 1918, 

I pum < position Puncture ( I ed 8 
venue est, ssignee ! Ca bell and | Cas 1 
t alg Alta ‘ 

TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
I rd SANATINE—chew uW nd chewing gum c 
ered with candy Frank H Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 
,141 [he representation of a bell bearing the slogan 2 1n 1 
etre ded rubber and fabric tires, the retread being of rubber 
and fabric. Bell 2 in 1 Tire Co., Richmond, Va 

The word Comry superimposed on one end of a double-outlined 
diamond—folding containers of waterproof cloth, etc. b 
Nathan, New York City ‘ 

[he word Tanzote within a concave four-sided geometrical 
figure. W. C. Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The words THe Victor—rubber and fabric outer casings for 


automobile tires and inner tubes. The Victor Rubber Co., 
Springfield, O. 

The words Crearcyt LuNkur—inspirators J. B. Neuburger, 
New York City. , 

The words Ever-Grip above the representation of an eagle 
within a circle—repair patches for tires, inner tubes, and 
other rubber goods. P. Hoerr, Peoria, Ill. 

Represenation of an arrow passing from left to right across 
the word Hoop—rubber boots, shoes, and overshoes, and 
rubber-soled canvas shoes. Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass. 

Same as No. 111,964—rubber cushion and pneumatic tires and 
tubes, and tire-repair patches or reinforcements. Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


The letters B B C—rubber or rubber and fabric tires and tubes 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
Chicago, III. 
The words Over tHe Tor—waterproct cotton fabrics. The 


Landers Brothers Co., Toledo, O. 

The representation within a rectangle of a flask and liqueur 
giass beside the word Trees, each letter of the word being 
inclosed with circles graduated in size—chewing gum. §S, 
Zimetbaum, New York City. 

The word Banner, the first part being in outlined letters and 
the second shaded—electric insulated weatherproof wires and 
friction tape. Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The word DiaMonp—masks and respirators. The Hygeia Respi- 
rator Co., Passaic, N. J. 

The words Assesto-Sponce—boiler and 
Johns-Manville Co., New York City 


DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


pipe covering. H. W. 





















































J. 52,725. Tire, Patented December 10, 1918. Term 14 years. J. F. 
N Arnold, assigner to Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., 
Limited—both of Toronto, Ont., Can 
52,731. Tire. Patented December 10, 1918. Term 14 years, T. J. 
Edwards, Akron, O. 
“4 | i ' | 
] MQ batat 
IE eA bho 0 
HU i 
| t y »¢ }I is 
2 : mada ke el 
52,725 52,731. 52,732 52,749. 58,822 
2,73 Tire Patented December 10, 1918 Term 14 years. T. J. 
Edwards, Akron, O 
52,749. Pneumatic tire Patented December 10, 1918. Term 14 years 
ee andon, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.— 
both of Akron, O 
52,822. Pneumatic tire Patented December 31, 1918 Term 14 years 
H. H. Hazeltine, Tacoma, Wash. 
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a complete upset of the normal 


HE YEAR 1918 wits 1 
development of crude rubber 


supply and demand. The 


trade had not foresee vy America’s part in the war would 
restrict imports and curtail consumption of crude rubber, and 
especially that it would so drastically reduce the production of 





automobiles and pneumatic tires; but, notwithstanding the effort 


world’s 


ingly, the 


available stocks 1 ay are greater than ever betore \lthough 


the demands for war purposes were large, America probably 





St more than t thirds of the 1917 consumptior eing 
¢ tne large ' there and afioat The absence of the 
Kussian demat " he reduced nsumption, and Ger- 
" Austria can ha had little to us« 
The total visible sup; f crude rubber on December 31 was 
es ite at about &/,U00 t 7,000 tons afloat and &8O,000 tons 
Br Ss \me can ist Russian and Middle Laster stocks, 
‘ 1t 56,500 tons 1 re than at the end of 1917 British stocks 
ect 31 total O00 tons “ about 18,000 tons 
vere pia i Br 1 s and deliveries of all sorts 
| i vere 12800 a 39.461 I especti ely, 
us st 67.036 a 64.668 1917. Of these amounts 37,456 
i 34.800 spectivel e ot han Para and Peruvian 
With all \ i S the manutacture ¢ motor 
ehicles ar ires e1 ed; with the passenger-car market 
returning normal, at emand for trucks and solid tires 
‘ han ever " rld shortage of rubber goods of 
every rt: with the shipping situation constantly improving, 
prospect f 19 righter. Pre-war conditions will 
gradual I re ablishe i this is believed to apply o the 
packing ubbe é 4 ther matters 
( ré i re intat ri eT ak¢ 4 is¢ 
ta greate 2 | pa i e la 
S 1 h i eta s hable to cause f 
ft the rubber Bales are also objected to Strong, planed 
wood cases of 1¥%2-hundredweight size are preferred, especially 
eets, which sh e carefully packed laid flat, not folded 
THE MARKET 
\t the beginning the year plantation rubbers were very 


standard crepe ranged 


levels. It 


se to their highest lev January 
from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6%d. and smoked sheet from 2s. 2%d. t 
2s. 5%d. In March crépe brought as high as 2s. 64d. and sheet 
2s. 534d. Thereafter occurred a gradual decline with minor 
fluctuations until in August standard crepe dropped as low as 
2s. ld. and smoked sheet as low as 2s An upward tendency 
then developed and continued until November, when crepe sold as 
high as 2s. 6d. and sheet as high as 2s. 5d. December quotations, 


4d 


for smoked 


ranged from 2s. 2%4d. to 2s for standard crépe, 
and from 2s. 14d. to 2s. 34d 


the easing of shipping conditions following the signing of the 


however, 
sheet in response to 


armistice and the knowledge of accumulating stocks at Eastern 


shipping points 
February and March afforded opportunities to make sales at 


good prices, as unwise speculators forced prices up at one time 
to 2s. 8%d. forward, resulting in many losses to buyers. But 
estates took little advantage of making considerable sales for- 
ward. Although shipping facilities were uncertain, undue nerv- 
ousness was shown in making forward sales, and good orders in 
the spring for forward delivery in the East and London were 
not executed, or only to a very limited degree 


In‘ June came unforeseen the decision of America to reduce 
its importation and consumption of rubber by one-half. The 
effect of this was greatly increased by the fact that planters 


had sold 


Prices were forced down; a glut of rubber in the East, despite 


such a small part of the 1918 crop for forward delivery 


The London View of the 1918 Market. 


the efforts of the Rubber Growers’ Association to stabilize the 
market by curtailment of production, aided the depression, and 
ridiculously low prices were made in the East— 
worth ls, 9'4d. 

London brokers, well versed in the entire trade, believe this 


large sales at 


as low as 10%d. ex go-down for rubber now 


panic could have been averted had they been employed with con- 
fidence by the trade. They regard it as another proof that more 
oncentration of trade through London channels of selling will 
planters, is to the great advantage of 


secure a higher return to 


and will be more so 


estates, 


Such a large and growing trade, 
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Crupe Rupser Top Prices 1x LonpoN AND SINGAPORE FROM 
January, 1917, to SepremsBer, 1918 

they assert, must be conducted by larger sales of the succeeding 

year’s crop; moreover, greater readiness to sell when there are 

eager buyers will result to the benefit of planters by giving 

large, long-established dealers a greater interest. Now that the 


var is over they point out that rubber can be readily distributed 


from England to all parts of the world and that larger London 


stocks need cause no alarm, either on the score of dock space, 


nance, or fear of deterioration of the rubber held in 


stocks 


pe rts” 


large 
It is commorily said that “the absurd restriction of ex- 
from England must cease 

have 
However, the 
large daily supply of the latter from the Middle East, sold 
forward or on arrival has naturally affected the demand for all 
Brazilian grades 
ally fallen off. For certain grades a fair demand has prevailed, 
but inferior, soft, weak rubbers have sold with difficulty at low 
prices 


well sustained and 


shown a considerable premium over plantations. 


Prices of Para rubber have been 


Imports of medium descriptions have gener- 


The demand for caucho ball has greatly declined and 
the price is much lower 

In January hard fine Para ranged from 2s. 
and in February sold as low as 2s. 64d. 


7¥%d. to 2s. 9%4d. 
Then occurred a grad- 
ual rise until in September it ranged from 3s. 2%4d. to 3s. 8d. 
followed by a decline until in December it ranged from 2s. 7d. 
to 2s 94d 

The following closing prices for recent years are of interest 


Hard Negrohead Negrohead Caucho 
Fine Para Scrappy. sland. Ball. 
1914 s. 10%d s. 1%d. ls. 3d. 2s. 4d. 
1915. ‘ aa 3s. 9d. 2s. 10d. ls. 7d. 3s. 
1916 wee js. 3d Is. 11d. ls. 3d. 2s. 2d. 
1917 ; ’s, BUYd ls. 5d. Is. ls. 6%4d 
1918 2s. 7d. ls. 7d ls ls. 8d, 


Balata was in less supply and good demand throughout the 
year, closing at 4s. %d. for sheet and 3s. 6'4d. for block. Good 
qualities of gutta percha realized high prices and at one time 
jelutong prices were more than doubled, present quotations be- 
ing about £40 c. i. f 
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THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 

The world’s production of crude rubber of all grades for the 
year 1918 is estimated by authorities at about 257,000 tons. The 
amount would have been much greater but for curtailed produc- 
tion made necessary by the continued diversion of ship tonnage 
from The 
shows the total production of crude rubber for the last three 


normal business to war transport following table 


years 
1918 1917. 
Ceylon and India ..........++..+.-toms 3,000 25,000 
Malaya, Dutch East India, etc.. .»» 190,600 165.000 
Amazonas (Brazil, Bolivia)........... 6,000 31.771 
Peruvian and Caucho ahereKes 8,400 9,729 
West Coast, Africa....... - a 
Benguela and Mossamedes ; 3,200 3,000 2,000 
Loanda eee er 
Congo, French Congo and Soudan 20 3,500 5,000 
From other sources 600 2,500 4,500 
PED -bxes evecedeedeverceuneos —_—- 
257,000 240,500 178,000" 
'‘Underestimated 


The production of South American rubber was considerably 
Mollendo and Venezuela via the 
Pernambuco, Assare, Manga- 


decreased. Bolivia sent less; 


Orinoco, none; Ceara, Manicoba, 
Central America, in- 
little 


De- 


beira, very little; Mattogrosso, much less 
cluding Nicaragua, Colombia and Ecuador, exported very 


rubber: Mexico almost nothing, other than guayule rubber 


creased amounts have been received from the West Coast of 
\frica especially Congo and Soudan, but good qualities sold well 
from the Niger, Gold Coast, Accra, etc., Cameroons, Sierra 
Leone, Gaboon, Conakry, French Congo and Soudan. Exports 
of lump have been much less. Very little rubber came from 


East Africa, Madagascar and Abyssinia. British and former Ger- 


man East Africa sent very little \Janihot rubber; Zanzibar, 
scarcely any red rubber; Nyassaland and New Guinea, none 
Penang reduced its supply of wild rubber, also Rangoon and 


Assam. Java, Sumatra and Borneo exported much less Ram- 


bong rubber but more Hevea. Amounts coming from Toulsin 


and Cochin China were very small. 
The following table shows the annual receipts and shipments 


at Para for the last three years 


1918. 1917. 1916. 
Receipts of Para tons 23,009 29,759 28,260 
Receipts of Peruvian 8.600 9,591 8,245 
Shipments of Para ard Peruvian to Europe 6,035 14,320 12,045 
Shipments of Para and Peruvian to America 19.350 25,950 22,185 


PLANTATION RUBBER. 

Owing to increased production capacity of plantations and cur- 
tailed consumption of crude rubber resulting from the war, also 
because of labor shortages and the high cost of estate opera- 
tions, less than 100,000 planted acres total 
during 1918. All of the principal plantation rubber countries 
of the Middle East have made some progress, with the exception 
of the former German colonies, where, largely through neglect, 
the effective acreage has decreased to two-thirds of what it was 
in 1916 

Plantations, chiefly of Castilloa, in Mexico, West Indies and 
Central and South America have shown no progress and the 
yields have been insignificant. The same is true of Ceara planta- 


were added to the 


tions in East Africa. Plantations in India, Burma and the 
Mergui are being extended. 
The approximate plantation acreages for three years past 
follow : 
1918. 1917. 1916. 
OO Pere acres 300,000 290,000 230,000 
Malaya, Malecca 800,000 780,000 600,000 
Bornco ..... : Codeastsecoese 50,000 40,000 30,000 
Dutch East Indies, Java, Sumatra, etc 700,000 650,000 500,000 
India and Burma donee ‘ 55,000 50,000 40,000 
Former German colonies, Samoa, East 
and West Africa........... nae 8,000 10,000 12,000 
rotals . . 1,913,000 1,820,000 1,412,000 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The consumption of crude rubber of the various grades, ex- 
clusive of large quantities of reclaimed rubber, has been esti- 


mated as follows 








1918, 1916 
England PTaETerTTTerie tons 24,000 25,000 
Germany, Austria, eic 1,000 1,500 
I'rance suaee idaens ‘ a 14,000 8,500 
NOTED cecs-ce-ces xtus er 2,000 20,000 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, etc 5,000 4,000 
fapan and Australia. . a 5,000 i 5,000 
America and Canada.......... 187,000 155,000 114,000 
Total 238.000 210,000- 178.0002 
*Underestimated 
Abnormal war-time influences have in many instances upset 


former distribution tendencies. Conservation of ship tonnage 


for war purposes reduced rubber consumption in England con- 
siderably and in Italy a little, while the rationing of neutrals by 
the Allies to prevent assistance to the enemy curtailed imports 


by Spain and the Scandinavian countries somewhat. The Cen- 


tral Powers found no way to increase their supply, and the 


Japanese and Australian demand has remained very nearly sta- 


tionary. Continued chaotic conditions in Russia have reduced 
the consumption of rubber to one-tenth what it was in 1916 
The big increases of the year have been in France and the 


United States; in the former almost entirely for war material, 


but in the latter partly because of wider use of rubber goods, 


especially pneumatic tires, by the entire population 
Not Much of the information contained in the bove review was 
supplied by S. Figgis & Co., London 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Statistics of the exports of rubber from t Federated M y States and 
the Straits Settlements are now available to the general public The of 
ficial figures given below show that there was a falling off in the exports 


fcr the past year when compared with 1917, d urse, to the lack of 





transport and the restrictions imposed upon im] United States 
government Many of the rubl ompanies in ed a policy of 
voluntary restriction of tapping; but there was at f the year a 


rubber stored at Singapore 


when freer shipping 


amount of 
statistics 


will come 


considerable 
’ permit of its 


the present 
moveme nt 





year’s 





Appended are the exports for three years from the Federated Malay 
States 

vie 17 1918 

ry » tons 5,995 7.588 

uary 7,250 6,820 

7,088 7,709 

5,955 7,428 

7,179 5,881 

6,009 5.16] 

5.798 5.706 

\ugust ‘ 6.487 § 291 

Septembeer 7.087 6.588 

October 079 5,901 

November 6.180 7,097 

December 7,724 7,085 

Totals 62,764 79,831 78,225 


The corresponding statistics for the Straits Sétthements are given below: 
the transhipments for 1917 and 1918, amounting to 7,416 tons and 4,447 
tons respectively, are included in the totals 





1917 1918 

 . .vdvieninntaulaeibn ke tons 3,562 4,302 
PE bocéeutiewnaeigudad as rneeneee 3,4 6,495 2,334 
March 4, 8,299 8,858 
OS Ce 4.2 6,103 6,584 
i osonseeenewde 3, 6,282 13,587 
Pe vse tkéasdeaneednuans 3, 8,775 6,515 
Tuly £ 7,351 1,978 
August 3,2 3,786 ~ 1,249 
DEE Svedcscausesek ewe 2 5,679 6,209 
OO Sry re 5 4,702 3.260 
November jeinesieneese ; 5, 5,555 2,661 
December ....... ose ‘ - 3, 6,503 4,839 
Totals 48,65 73,092 62,376 





PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 


Ten Months Ended 
October October 31. 


1918 


1917 1917 1918 
To_ Holland Siaieea $ 2,192,000 1,659,000 
England....... , 101,000 . 12,371,000 4,781,000 
United States.... 1,170,000 127,000 1,318,000 6,718,000 
Singapore..... 226,000 233,000 ) Cie 2 
Uther countries 5,000 296,000 § 25,000 1,710,000 
Totals 1,502,000 656,000 15,906,000 14,868,000 
From Batavia. . 240,000 332,000 9,284,000 7,839,000 
Samarang ‘inion 4,000 5,000 192,000 130,000 
Per eTr 557,000 319,000 6.191.000 6,668,000 
Other ports. . 1,000 239,000 231,009 
Totals . 1,502,000 656,000 15,906,000 14,868,000 
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NEW YORK. 


February when large orders were placed by manu 


it seemed that the long-anticipated buying move 
ment had actually commenced. The demand for plantation 
rubber, to arrive, was active, and spot stocks were quickly ab 
however, 


sorbed As prices advanced, the activity subsided, 
indicating that manufacturers’ requirements had been supplied, 
at least for the time being 
The reaction that followed resulted in lower prices that at- 
tract 1 comparatively small volume of factory orders, and a 
limited amount of dealers’ business was done. Quiet and easy 
s evail til later in the month when an acti 
lealers’ demand for near-by plantation rubber r shor 
sales wave engt the market and prices advanced 
Cs erally speaking the market for the nont las beet 
‘ able ‘ yuvyers whose requirements were not large 
ils ne lit atk i ‘ 
edl nue to favor the manuta é 
‘ iry 4, spot late e was 58 s 
M ul 56 and May-June ar al 52 t Februar 
20 it va nif ts March art il 356 and May 
arrival 52 ; 
< ; y — uary 4: Ma , ’ 
55 cents and May-June arrivals, 50 cents. On February 20 
spot ribs were 55 cents: March arrival 53% cent \lav arriva 
51 cents and June-December, 50% cents 
February 4, No. 1 amber crepe was quoted March-April 
(East) 47 ents. On February 20 the price of this grade was 


unchanged 
No. 1 roll brown crépe, spot, sold for 39% 


4, and declined to 37 


cents, on February 


cents on February 20 
upriver fine, spot, was 58 cents; islands 
spot, 34 cents: 


\pril-May, 


ParAs.—February 4, 
fine, March-April, 48 
upper caucho ball, spot, 34 cents; cameta, coarse, 


cents; upriver coarse, 
22™% cents. 
February 20, upriver fine, spot, was 58% cents and cameta, 


coarse, April-May, 22% cents 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Following are the New York spot quotations, one year ago, 
one month ago and on February 24, the current date 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 24, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1918 1918 319 
First latex ote s+> SSiL@ ae 564.6 
*Hevea first crépe... ae : : 2A 
Amber crépe No. 1... 48 @ 53 @ 50 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2... 46 @ 52 @ 49 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3... 43 @ 51 @ 48 @ 
Amber crépe No. 4... 12? @ 5:0 @ 46 @ 
Brown crépe, thickclean 45 @ 50 @ 47 @ 
Brown crépe, thin clean 4sS4“@ 53:0 @ 47 @ 
Browncrépe, thinspecky 43 @ 44 @ 45 @ 
Brown crépe, rolled... 3] @ 17 @ 37 @ 38 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 
standard quality.. 7 @ 4 6@ ssa 
*Hevea ribbed smoked , %72 
sheets oeeee 
Smoked sheet, plain ) 
standard quality... - > @ “6 
*Hevea plain or 
smooth smoked sheets 
Unsmoked sheet, 
standard quality... $3 @ 3° e@ 54 : 
*Hevea unsmoked ‘ 
sheets seeccece 
Colombo scrap No. 1.. 38 @ 0 @ 9 a 
Colombo scrap, No. 2.. 5 t 8 @ y 1 
BRAZILIAN PARAS— 
Upriver fine 7 ? sa8i4@ 584 @ 
Upriver medium a $3 @ 3 i 
Upriver coarse eee a 34 @ 4 1 
Upriver weak fine.... 45 D 45 @ $5 , 
Upper caucho ball 5 a 33 34 r 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 





Mar. ! Feb. 1 Feb. 24 

BRAZILIAN PARAS— 912 1919 1919 
Islands fine . saws 47 @ 49 @ 49 @ 
Islands medium *37 @ 43 @ 44 G@ 
Islands coarse ........ 4 @ 23 @ 21%@ 
Cameta, coarse 24 ’ 3 a 22 @ 
Lower caucho ball , 32 ’ (a 32 @ 
Peruviar tine 33 a **56 @ **56 @ 
Tapajos fine 33 L **56 a 55 a 

AFRICANS— 

Niger flake, prime..... is @ **25 «€ 24. @ 
ere 47 a **24 @ **24 @ 
Benguela, extra No.) ° 29 2 . 

a oS % A ) a 22 @ 32 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32'4% . ' 30 @ **30 @ 
Congo prime black » 

a “ ’ = ix “ 46 ‘a 45 @ 
Cong me red r ' ae 1 "46 7 
Rio N ez ball t 55 Z "ae a 
Rio Nunez sheets and ] , : < 

strings { 1 a 
Conakry niggers > 2 55 @ 

Massai sheets and st gs t 35 1 55 @ 
CENTRALS— 

Corint rat 7 a 36 @ O37 

Es ’ ’ 7 1 ) 36 a 

( tral scray eces 7 a 6 ‘a 

Ce 1 scra and) : 

st | < mt. { ? - id - 
Cent vet sheet, 25% ’ 24 @ 24 @ 25 
‘ | guarante< ’ 5 a 33 1 34 
Guayule iry 200% t 46 @ 46 @ 

MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads.... ; ‘ a ia a 
Ceara scrap . seees 9 ] a “=> & 
Manicoba (basis 30% )} 

loss washing and 37 1 40 @ 40 @ 41 

drying) seeteece 
Mangabeira thin sheet 35 i 38 @ 37—_ @ 38 

EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crépe ........ **37 @ **36 @ **36 @ 
Assam onions ........ 36 a **44 @ **44 @ 
Penang block scrap.... "34 @ 37 @ 38 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar. 72%4@ 75 @ 71 @ 72 
Colombia ..... 37 @ 63 @ 60 @ 1 
Panama ...0.. 54 @ 55 @ 56 @ 
Surinam sheet ....... 8&8 @ 9 @ 88 89 
amber ...... %7 @ 92 @ 9” @ 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin ........ 13 @ 14 @ 134@ 
Palembang .......c<0+ a 16 @ **16 @ 
Pressed block ........ 21 @ 21 @ 19 @ 
WEEE Batecensecéce a 12 @ *"15 @ 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Getta Siek ...... cece 25 @ 25 @ 20 @ 
Red Macassar ....... 2.20 @ 3.00 @ 2.50 @3.00 


“Rubber Association of America nomenclature. 


**Nominal. 

RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

The conditions that prevailed in the reclaimed rubber market 
during February were noticeably better than last month owing 
to more frequent inquiries from the manufacturers. While the 
activities recorded in the market for crude rubber have not 
affected reclaims to any great extent, there is reason to believe 
that the anticipated demand for reclaimed rubber should ma- 
terialize many weeks Prices have remained the same 
with the exception of shoe and tire stocks that are from one- 
quarter to one-half cent lower than last month. 


before 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Fepruary 24, 1919 


Subject to change without notice. 


Standard reclaims 
DY ich ba «owe ddiattinensawiiedieenmind a Ib. 35 @ .40 
ES ucla at slag cain iat tik at a lb 35 @ .40 
DE ic00an sacbbebacedkedsdekaabaacans lb. 12 @ .13 
OE Be ee 6 G0uvs Gees insenbevaddabecehuchtesegn Ib. 20 @ .25S 
SED hvcuyundtes dd@bes eo enGeedulasdencundve ens Ib. 144%@ «155 
WG EL: a Rdnnnnquendéecsebetuddusenvasanees ib. 17%@ .17 
Wo. 00:00:66. 650660. 688006 5660058086 5004 Ib. 12%@ 3% 
PED kbenkadmstcdhbke €babendddresiedckneake b 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER 
February. In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, broker in crude 
PLANTATIONS: ' 1919.1 , ~ 1918 1917 = rubber and commercial paper, No, 68 William street, New York, advises 
First latex crépe $0.58 @0.56  $0.53%4@0.51% os Selous: 
4, Smoked sheet ribbed 574%@ .54 52 @ .49% During February the demand for commercial paper has been rathe 
PARAS: » x z erratic and mostly from out-of-town banks, the best rubber names going 
a Upriver fine 59%@ .58! 58'44@ .56 $0.87 @0.75 1 <3 : . 
: Upriver coarse 383 @ .34 37%@ .35 57 @ 50 at 5% to 4 per cent, and those not so well known 6 to 6 per t 
a Islands, fine 49%@ .49 48 @ .47 80 @ .67 
= Islands, coarse 22%@ .22 35 @ .24 36 @ 31 
4 Cameta 23 @ 35 @ 24 40 @ 34 CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
4 ' Figured only to February 24 NEW YORK. 
The following statistics are not mplete, due to governme rders 
a WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. ibiting acces the records 
, GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [January 6, 1919]: [lhe Figure ’ ite | n Pow 
Following advices of declining prices in the London and American mar 
1 
kets, the rubber auction opened on January 2, with a rather weak tone, PARAS. 
1 and although values show a slight improvement, they are generally below Me Coarse. Ca ( eta - 
the level of business done prior to the auction. On the first day of the : 
t sale ribbed smoked sheet sold up to 76 cents and fine pale crépe, for which January 27. By t lere / from Para 
there was less demand thar sual, reached 77% cents, an advance of 2% H. A. Astlett & ¢ 8M 33,5 9 OO 4 6,000 ny) 
: cents on sheet and cent repre These prices were barely maintained Feapt B Ml 
: s the sale proceeded and the aucti closed at 76 ce to eet and ae ARY yt 7 
oa . ae . me J ; \ldens’ Successors, | 
; / cents tor crepe Brown ar gC dark repes were in good emand at per) —¢ naw a fe 
prices to 4 cents uf Small tities of plain smoked an nsmoked — 
' t were solid | ‘ B ¢ j Ml 
l [The sale occupied the greats 4 ee ays and 9 tons changed \ldens’ S essors, [ui 
ands out of 1,883 tons catalog ite 
following was F . . 
7 FE RY 1 By 7 P 
es Sterling Equivalent 1. A, Astlett & Ce iy an 
In Singapore per Pounds in Ess y 1 By the j from Para 
r Pound London (senera Rubver ( 44 44.20 
SI ect ne ribbed 8 74 a 78 1% @ : 3 +4 be 9 Br. ved Ce ( y a ( ‘ 0 oe 66 04 
. Sheet, good ribbed sm« a 73 1/1 a 2/ 1 - . : - 0, 
Sheet, plain smoked ot r 71 I Poel & Kelly oF? 5 : ; 6¢ 
Sheet, ribbed unsmoked » 60 1/ 9 @ | FEBRUARY By the / Pa 
Sheet, plain unsmoked 6 1 ’ 1/ & General Rubber Ci 2 
Crépe, fine pale 74 77 2/ 1% @ 2/2 1. A. Astlett & ¢ 63.0 ( > OM Py,’ ‘AnD > ‘ 
Crépe, good pale of @ 74 1 il s @ : 1% Poel & Kelly > 074 7 60.467 0.639 n’ 2 
Crepe, fine browr 26 @ 068 1/ 9% @ 2/ 0% Meyer & Brown 44,81 > 400 67 20 
Crépe, good brown 43 a 57 1/ 5% ‘a 1/ 9% . 
Crépe iark 34 a 4146 1/ 2% @ 1/6 Fesruary 18 By t aha Para 
41 Crépe ark 26 a 38 1/ 0% a 1/ 3% General Rubber Co 80.640 80,640 
Scrap, virgin and pressed @ 27 1% @ Ii/ 0% Meyer & Brown... 76,206 z 76,200 
38 Scrap, loose : 0 a 9 10% @ 1/1% H. A. Astlett & Co. .160,001 45,000 7,000 38,000 250.000 
Quoted in S. S. Currency Includes medium also 
ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF| 7 , , :, a ” vunes | : i Pounps 
" } *EBRUARY Q. by the Arabia aru rom * EBRUAR) by the Key Hest ro 
72 NEW YORK. | Singapore: pore: es from Singa 
6 PLANTATIONS. | General Rubber Co... 156,800 “The United Malaysian Rubber (: 
Pounps. | Meyer & Brown.. 112,000 Limited *< ; : . 224.160 
89 January 24. By the Nagano Maru, from Co- | ‘Fred Stern & Co 404,200 673,000 | GUTTA PERCH 
lombo: Fepruary 11 By the Senator, from Singa- . A. 
Pe OF Mis cccccncccecuse 152, pore: * FEBRUARY 11 ty the Senator, from Singapore 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc...... 409,920 561,920} General Rubber Co. 1,429,120 | be United Malaysian Rubber Co., 
January 28. By the Krasnoiarsk, from Co-} Meyer & Brown........ 940,800 2,369,920 — sage ** fer tian ie aes ses anes) 168,006 
: Ma . » 4 SARY 2 , the limalaya 4 fonen 
Poel a Kelly aren) It eS 100,000 Fesruary 12. By the Koan Maru, from Singa- | Siesapace y the Himalaya Maru, fror 
: ; , > ff L ¢ "Co-| .__ Pore: 'The Unit Malaysiz 2 o 
Fesru ARY 1. By the Trafford Hall, from Co Meat Wales ©e.....<.. 1,120,000 [ nited Malaysian Rubber Co., 
lombo: Mey & B . 212.800 -imited ss eee . oes ee 168,001 
Poel & Kelly...........+++. 172,000 appalled 383° Fesavary 17. By the Key Hest, from Sin 
. Ee ME waa weccneeens 385,280 ‘ tte ad 
Fred Stern & Co..........+: 22,400 Fred S & 124'000 L pore: 
3.00 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 224,000 418,400 Rubb - ‘Tr di Ce ‘seeeteen 752.320 2.094.400 *The United Malaysian Rubber Co., 
: Fesruary 10. By the Kathlamba, from Co-| SUDDEr *rading \o......-... a Limited 56,001 
lombo: ‘Feprvary 12. By the Himalaya Maru, from —ne 
General Rubber Co.......... 216,680 Singapore: * Arrived at Tacoma. 
“Fy” Sreeerteees 302,000 Meyer & Brown para 134,400 | * Arrived at Vancouver 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 1,220,680 1,739,360] Fred Stern & Co........... 197,020 ‘Arrived at Seattle 
Rubber Trading Co......... 94,080 
arket , 10 Bg cage f I The ened Malaysian Rub 
“EBRUARY b y the Carmania, from Liver- ber Co., Limited........ ‘ 22,400 447,900 |CRUD 
»wing " pool: Fesrvary 18. By the Easterling, from Singa UDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
: PAE Urs esdistnaincndicnen saeee| "sere: PACIFIC COAST AS STATED 
e the GUAYULE. J. T. Johnstone & Co...... bead 165,346 BY SHIP’ : 
> not Fesruary 7. By rail, from_Eagle Pass, Texas: Fesruary 18. ty the Shinkoku Maru, from P'S MANIFESTS. 
li Continental-Mexican Rubber Co...... 51,060 :, rT tak a os. SEATTLE AND TACOMA. 
elieve ita { 2] = PORmNONG GB Cis cccccccces 61,500 PLANTATIONS 
a CeACIFIC COAST AS REPORTED. | AT VANCOUVER Figured 189 pounds net to the case or bale.} 
oe PLANTATIONS January 25 By the Kamo Maru, from Co BO ARBOM, Gao I 
, - “ “ | lombo OU NDS, 
—_ AT SAN FRANCISCO | Meyer & Brown....... ati a lai 280,000 January 24. By the Shinpo Maru, from Kobe 
Janvary 21. By the Coluse, from Singapore January 25. By the Hwahu, from Singapore: ys Seattle: : 
General Rubber Co 203,840 | Meyer & Brown ey 89,600 | The G odyear Pir & Rubber Co 431,640 
Fesruary 5. By the Soerakerta, from Batavia: Fesrvary 6. By the Kashima Maru, from Singa January 30 By the Tai farn, from Singa 
General Rubber Co : 122,000 pore pore, via Hongkong 
: beabiann an General Rubber Co....... ; 624,969 | Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co 56,70 
AT SSATTLE Fesruary 17 By the Key West, from Singa EBRUARY 12 By the Koa la fro Singa 
_ Pounps pore pore, via Seattle 
Tanvuary 23 By tl Shing Va» fi Sing-| General Rubber C 197,440 The B. F. Goodrich Ce 40? 66 
apore: = P eyer & Brown 520,000 on » < 
y! Meyer & Brown 257.601 Fred aA & Co 151.200 7 BOS I ON, MASS 
: Poel & Kelly 290,000 Rubber Trading ( 8.960 677.600 Feervary } By the a Var mm Sing 
13 Fred Stern & ( 44,800 pore 
2s Rubber Trading ( 89,600 682,000 PONTIANAK. Boston Insulated W & Cable Co 3.78 
rt Tanvary 31 By the Tai Maru, from Singa- - 
173 pore Fesruary i2 By the Himalaya Mara, fron ! Footnote I gures under is head and 
13% Mever & Brow: 68,000 Singapore der Crude Rubbe \rrivals at Pacific Coast as R 
.28 Poel & Kelly. 65,000 'The United Malaysian Rubber ( ported, have been obtained from different s . 
Mitsui & Co.... 336,000 $69,000 ; Limited 112,000 | -epetitions may, therefor 
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Pounps Pounps 
TO NEW YORK FEBRUARY I the Senator, from Singapore, 
January 24. By the Shinfo Maru, from Kobe, Hongk 
via Seatth Gener Rubber ( 1,115,460 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited 4,14 Me & Brow 862,800 
Meyer & Brown 284,040 restone Tire & Rubber Ce 500,580 
Edward Maurer C In 55,801 : Littlejohn & ¢ 104,760 2,583,600 
Fred Stern & Co 0.804 FERRU AR ] yw the malaya Maru, from 
Poel & Kelly 84.220 Penang, v Yok ma 
Robinson & Co 0 160 \ ns’ Successors, Timited 36,540 
William H. Stiles & Co 129,780 Rubber Trading ( 5,580 42,120 
W. R. Grace & Co ! RUARY By the fimalaya Maru, from 
I Littlejohn & ( singa via Yokoha 
Rubber Trading ‘ 83.34 1,069,380 | M & ¢ Limited 02,86 
ttle n & ( 14¢ 
Tanvuany 24 By the Shin Varu, from Port yo e ¢ 171 790 
Swettenha a Kobe la in Rubber Co 0 160 515.880 
Aldens’ Successors. Limited 134,826 Se A RE <a Oy eae 
Robinson & ( > om 143.22 k \ ! . o gs 
January 3 By the PY] Marw Penang, tt » & ¢ 339.48 
v on I ' arals(\ re i t ¢ " 
F. R. Henders & ( 18,360 Stern & ¢ 020 
lanesne 30. | i Mars. from Port o- 7 nae + 
Swettenham, via Hongkong . x 
Meve & B an ) \ < . e ted 4 
I R. Henderson & ( 0,400 I ! stone & ( 7.540 
Alder S t rs te UV & Ke + 
Vi r { I 0 k }’ ( ¢ v 
Poel & Kelly ( 2 & ( ) 
Cha r. W ( “ 
& ( ~ 4 I Act 1.\ 
Ha & ‘ ‘ . 40 . . ’ i i » x 
TANUAR | t 1 ga I e \ a 
H m P nied Sear R ( 4.46 
I ¢ x Deale ( ( s R 
Ce 561,000 er ¢ ¢ 
260 Litt ( ; 
la ( 8 60 220 WV = & 
7 j g 8 
. « ” 3 faru, trom - x + 
& | Ri 
‘ H St 520 I x Dea 
ev | + 
® ® r 1 , a7 al 
} ~ 4 
~ 6 VW rERTOWN IASS 
“ aru, from M Singa 
S 00 $03,640 
x ru, from ONT ON 
Ss : . ama . ‘ 
r. Wils 2 R 2 K olx 
‘ ~ 440 . - 
' e344 I * R ¢ G is Co 
2,960 
€ a g ‘ 3 5 
e Ro 
W H. St ) & it Tacoma 
KK & ¢ " 5 960 . > e 
SAN FRANCISCO 
& 3 >inga- > 
PEBRUARY By the erakarta, fr Batavia 
' ( R er ({ 01.420 
' ' , cK 201,42 
C I ~... $ ( i ‘ , Maurer & ( 301,680 
eve & row 26 WK r 
E — * ‘ ( ong) e Goodyear T & Rubber 
i la «x ( 1,260,904 
> . Trading ¢ 6.6 ‘ 44 
, 3 4 874 4h \. ( x & ( 60 
+. sud R < & ( 0 826.280 
Poel & K 8,300 
R & f +o VANCOUVER 
\\ n H. Stiles 0 
ih Ven'S c rO AKRON, OHIO 
feck Var en - : 
Hadden & ( | RY B the Montecagle from Singa 
00 a Hongkong 
rting & Dealers | The B. F. Goodrich ( : 863,100 
I 60 129,140 | JANUARY 5 By the Kam Maru, from Co 
| lombo, via Kobe 
: ns t Co 44,820 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, CALII |. T. Johnstone & 82 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
ANUAR 4 | the in ru, fre Pe- ( 719,100 763,920 
nar » Kobe Fepeuary €¢ By the Kashima Maru from 
R son & 3,960 singapore 1 Hongkong 
The B. F. Goodric ( 69,129 
TO SEATTLE, WASH Ferrvary 6 By the Kashima Maru, from Co 
; ombo, via Hongkonk 
"cont , *- oy Oe ; * ws Kobe The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 298,800 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited 4( ‘ . 
I Littlejohn & ( M) 400 Feprvary 15 By the Key West, from Singa 
| taf pore 
M sui & Co., Limite » The B. F. Goodrich Co 1,440,700 
Poel & elly Ri 40,160 = . 
- ne . Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 84,060 
TANUARY 4 By the inp wu, from Pe The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
nang, via Kobe ( 2,491, 201 4.015.960 
\ldens’ Successors, I ted 71,621 
red Stern & ( 7,000 118,62 TO DETROIT, MICH 
“TANUARY 3¢ Ry the : Maru. fron re Feervuary ¢ BR t Kashima Maru from 
nang » Honek g Singapore, via Hongkong 
\ldens’ S essors. | ted ” Morgan & Wright 617,220 
Fr 2 | on ‘ s W 17 100 . . . 
_R. Henderson & TO NEW YORK 
A y 0 B ' Var fr Singa P 
_ . H kon : . TANUARY By the Monteagle, from Penang, 
Litt ~: & ( “4 “ { via Hongkoong 
FR. Hence » ® ¢ 7 70 Aldens’ Successors, Limited 69,120 . 
Mites & ¢ Limite 060 $25.220 | Robinson & Ce 94.640 163,760 
: < je NUARY By the Kamo Maru, from Co 
Ferrrary R e Kashi Viaru from * ete a Kobe 
“inga via Yokohama Mever & Browr 338,940 
M r I 46,620 Fesrvary ¢ Ry the Kashima Maru, from 
EpRUARY & By the Arabia Maru, from Sing Singapore ia Hongkong 
re a Yokohama Hadden & ( 117,860 
r R. Henderson & ( 9907 900 Fenrvary 15 Ry the K West, from Penang, 
Mts & ( 72.000 Singapor 
Rot n & ( 7400 4 « Suc 6s Limited 12,240 
- < ' & ( QR Wi Fre Stern & ( 71.460 
Rib Importers & Dealers Rubber Trading ¢ 7.200 




















Pounps. 
Fesrvary 15 By the Key West, from Singa- 
pore 
United States Rubber Co 1,927, 8005 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 172,620 
Robinson & Co 99,360 
William H. Stiles 45,720 
Edward Maurer 204,840 
Curry, McPhillips & Co 144,080 
L. Littlepjohn & Co 428,400 
F. R. Henderson & Co 106,380 
Poel & Kelly 439.2008 3,568,400 
555.440 1 ds shortshipped 
*50,.400 m™ ls shortshipped 
rO SEATTLI 
N RY 2 By the lonteagle, from Penang, 
via Hongkong 
Robinson & ( 1,980 
ebRuaRY 15. By the Ke st, from Penang, 
Singapore 
R nson & ( 
L.. Littlepohin & Co 
Fre Stern & C 
Fr AR I ¢ 
\ s' S essors, | t 8,000 
; © Yehestone & Ci 3.680 
Fre ern & ( 5,040 
Poel & Kell 61.200 
L. Littlejohn & ¢ 458.640 
W. R. ¢ & ¢ 4,324 
H % 89.460 
Penins Trading (¢ 44,640 784,981 
TO WATERTOWN, MASS 
I R By the Ke Vest, from Singa 
Hood R ( : 175,68 
GUTTA SIAK 
ro NEW YORK 
Ry % shia Maru, from Singa 
‘ \ ! nd Tacoma 
( M iv i ( . I ted ut 
BRUAR awiaya Maru, from 
Singa ¢ ko 
‘ Malay 1 Rubber ( . Limited 18 x 
TO SEATTLI 
the Senator r Singapore 
I tbher C 79 1th 
‘ ‘oan Maru, from Singa 
Little hn & Co 62,901 
JELUTONG. 
TO NEW YORK 
Ferrvar & By the Arabia Maru, from Singa 
ore ia Yokohama and Ta 1 
Various 165,00( 
FEBRUARY By the imalaya Mar trom 
Singapor i Yokohama 
United Malaysia Rubber ¢ I ted 50,00 
Untreate« 
TO SEATTLE 
Tanuary 30. By the Ta Maru, trom Singa 
pore, via Hongkong 
I Littlejohn & Co : 90.000 
Fesrvuary 11 By the Senator, from Singapore, 
via Hongkong 
Bowring & Co 300* 
Fepsrvary 12. By the Koan Maru, from Singa- 
pore 
L. Littlejohn & Co 226,500 
GUTTA PERCHA. 
TO SEATTLE 
January 30 By the Tatyo Maru, from Singa 
pore, via Hongkong 
L. Littlejohn & Co : 11,10¢ 


‘Treated 


RUBBER IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS AT BOSTON. 





Port oF THE District oF MassacHUSETTS 
Decemrer,. 1918 
IMPORTS. 

UN MANUFACTURED-—free Pounps VALUE 
Crude rubber 

From Straits Settlements 561,401 $149,531 

MANUFACTURED 
Rubber goods 

From England 1,169 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 

MANUFACTURED 
Rubber boots—pairs . 1,140 2.971 
Rubber shoes—pairs 3,577 3,379 
Drugeists’ rubber sundries 480 
Other manufactures 3,077 


Total 
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RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS | 
AT NEW YORK. | MANUFACTURED 
\utomobile Tires: 

} 


To Belgium 


IMPORTS. 


December, 
A 











UNMANUFA URED—/ree —— France 
Crude rubber Pounps. VALUE Spain 
From 12,400 $3,536 
2,350 1,233 
11,483 3,272 
150 48 
110,000 35,300 
474,781 207,793 
5,582,432 1,776,418 
32.398 14,482 ““ 
1.400 209 Trinidad 
152,000 49,390 ‘ot eae > 's 
ents. 743,633 289,867 aa | _ Battie 
East | ( } 
es 172 a7 I - Ww . : . 
yo . i Janis es I 
east Indies.. 485.508 839 | Dutch West. Indie 
e Islands 9,860 $ | nerve , 
British West Africa 21,21 5, Ae ch West In 
e ee9 ates Santo Doming 
Tota 77,889 $2,603,513 \rgentina 
I a I via 
I 9.310 $3,748 izil 
7 44 6.128 ( € 
( 7 1.41 ( i 
I G 
tals ¢4 T¢ 
Sera R4 £63,706 Venezuela 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
November. 











7 eC: ate ii 
917 918 
UNMAN RE PouNnpbs VALUE I DS VALUE 
India rubbe - - . 
Vr } 307 $2,014 
I tus 34.233 
I lk y 1.185.348 599 
Cat 87.610 1.260 $675 
Ce \ 64,30 2.100 ¢ 
Mex 71,979 444,545 60 
Rraz 80.088 59% 2,224,882 800,366 
Pe 4,393 ‘ 
O South At 8 835 52.013 21.806 
S ] Ir 28,316,106 15,35 10,891,900 3,906,526 
] Ir S 3,190,475 1,681,688 396,968 146,0 
2) 86,498 42,115 1,157,571 535,161 
Totals 5 15,171,179 $5,571,491 
Balat 47,678 18,3 
( 2 
Telut g l 1 k 62.669 1.616 
Gutta percha 
Totals 1,669,104 $349,963 119,347 $28,007 
Rubber scrap - 1,865,262 126,708 543,021 643 
8,647,139 $19,052,196 15,824,547 $5,633,141 
Chicle iutiable 460,078 281,264 536,412 293,944 
\ 4 ' { KI 2 ‘ 
India rubber and gutta percha 52,696 0,395 
India rubber substitutes 1,360 11,200 4,623 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
MANUFACTURED 





\utomobile tires! $1,006,205 $1,268,845 
All other tires? 174,085 57,868 
Scrap and old 1,312 22,844 158,130 18,525 
Reclaimed bber 53,388 28,159 215,351 36,276 
Belting, hose, and packing 695,519 , i 399,812 
Rubbe 2 70 é 821.592 72.481 277.096 
Rubber shoe airs 176,825 95,515 121,418 97,102 
Druggists’ rubber sundries 120,082 60,44 
Insulated les 713,533 398,956 
Other rubber ture 563,327 477,817 

Totals, manufactured $4,240,861 . $3,092,738 
Fountain pens number 15,886 17,934 36,479 33,708 

EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
UN MANUFACTURED 

India rubber 91.579 $148,560 119,750 $59,361 
Gutta percha . 32,590 8,148 is 

Totals, unmanufactured 324,169 $156,708 119,750 $59,361 

MANUFACTURED 

India rubber $2,138 $7,364 
Gutta percha ... , 3,252 

Totals anufactured $5,390 . : $7,364 
Chicle 500 330 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


MANUPA RED— 
To Alaska 
Belting, hose, and packing $2,501 $4,437 
Boots and shoes pairs 3,596 7,771 3,152 5,997 
Other rubber goods 5,836 1,155 
Totals $16,108 $11,589 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 














Decembe 1918 
December. 1918. MANUFACTURED - 
—~ | PouNpbs VALUE 
> 
Pounp VALUE | sritish India , 1,515 
$28,718 | Straits Settlements 1,399 
172,454 | Dutch East Indies 9,493 
20,723 | Hong Kong es , 1'488 
18,825 | Australia . , : 1.238 
2°318 | British West Africa 14,308 
1,758 British South Africa 269 
468 | French Africa ... 131 
6.037 | 
4.361 Total .. $705.635 
24,621) . 
4.103} All other tires $31,143 
8.922 | Belting 237,224 
§.042| Rubber boots pairs 19,127 93.658 
st Rubber shoes pairs 19,641 14,859 
6.778 | Vruggists’ sundries 22.499 
72,258 Other rubber manufactures 372 225 
821 
774 Total $771,608 
s 20,700 
3.231 | Reclaimed rubber pound 7 39 10,753 
17,556 
351 
5 252 
2 ae EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
133,717 UNMANUFACTURED— 
oO = «Balata 
4.624 To | and $20 $36,181 
58 (; i i 
6,719 To Er 1 g 7? 
N er 
“ 1918 
Po ) VA E P ND VALUE 
RE 
I 
I se, and packing $18,095 $10,331 
\utomobile tires 162,359 120,464 
Other tires , 6,219 : 936 
Other rubber goods. 27,344 1,65 
$214,017 $153,380 
re t 
and packing $21 l $ 08 
es -pair 4.548 4.154 28,912 23.111 
77,05 31,295 
goods 10,025 14 272 
als $112,695 $94,373 
I to R 
ng, hose, and packing $7,414 
nobile tires ... 02,368 
(ther tires Ss ° 865 
Other rubber goods.. 10,388 
lotals $121,036 
Details of exports of domest merchandise y countries « 
ber, 1918, were given in THe Inpia Russer Wortp, Febru: 
page 278 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. 





The import and export f gures by countries usually published in this table 
are withheld by the British Government 
IMPORTS. 
December 
1917 1918 
Pounds Value Pounds Values 
RED 
{ 
477,700 £177,735 7.390. 304 £762,345 
l 4,763,000 618,918 4,538,300 $31,936 
I als 6.240.700 £796,653 11,928,600 £1,294,28) 
Waste an r a rul 
ber 
At Londor 3,400 40 500 12 
Live l 104,700 192 
Totals 108,100 £1,032 300 £12 
EXPORTS. 
Waste and reclaime ru 
he 
! m I lon 198,900 £3,088 84,000 £5,196 
erpool 107,409 1,587 186,706 3,495 
Totals 306,300 £4,675 470,700 £8,691 
REEXPORTS 
Crude rubber 
From London 2,596,800 £320,857 1,080,400 £127,091 
Liverpool 691,000 89,917 785,500 95,638 
Bete sass 3,287,800 £410,774 1,865,900 £222,729 
Waste and reclaimed rub 
ber 
From Liverpool 22,500 £945 
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NEW 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE F 
UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 1918. (BY COUNTRIES.) 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS 
YORK. 


( oars« 
6.6 

6 
46.9 








i 16 580 

8.02 542 40 1,164 

; 7 042 28 78 1,965 

2 777 6,778 19 31 113 

4 24¢ 2,917 98,393 1.856 30,236 47.449 
139 42 821 4 112 
3] 45 076 164 





066 

82 1 19, 20¢€ S1_N¢ 410 7.510 

x 220 440 

604 35 368 

8 O45 4 304 14.525 

£6 < 48 39 ) : 4s s 504 $52,909 
4 s 

$ 47 S46 ( $10 £408 $4,811 

0 
$1.35 $464 £14.708 $101 $408 $4,810 
$53,024 $58,652 $1,291,534 $66,400 $465,688 $588,119 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1918. 


EUROPE 
I s Fine Medi ( oarse Cauc Torats 
60.004 74,12 74,120 
00 000 5.00 75.000 
x 45.000 45,00 
0.7 8.109 8.10 
0.15 0.150 
45.700 45.70 
20 OM 20,001 
15,020 15,020 


58 353,099 53,099 


MARCH 


ROM THE 


a a ee 





to 
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, EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA, MANAOS AND IQUITOS DURING THE YEAR OF 1918. 


























NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
EXPORTERS Fine Me Coarse Caucho rir Medi Coarse Caucl I Portal 
Marques los 1,042,968 0% 901,610 424,97 g 7.6% 15.514 1 364,206 846,854 
General R ( I $1.64 87,91¢ 459,94 88 7 7 6,7 46,94 7 
St & Co é ( 7 498 96 45 4 8 ‘ 81.873 406,604 
Suare Fil & ¢ ¢ s 56 481 67 2,4 
> | & ¢ 0) 664 é 5. 1¢ 77 é ? 47 4¢ R66 6 
" ‘ 17.414 07,41 s14 
( i & & RRE 4 7 ) R5R 7 ( é 7 ) 
Pir xe & 07 } 5 81.8 43,428 $8,517 ( 8 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limit 8.74 4,8: 1,57 5 ‘ 447 +4 7 
Rit & Irt 4 Q 377 6.987 Rk 18 * ¢ 6 144 4 204 20¢€ 
Sur 1 s 66.84 x3 6 x ¢ 5¢ X OF 
Fx t fr Pa 7 384.048 616,306 47¢ 4 7 74.714 603 46,663 178,00 
x pe fre | s 545 11,030 4,4 46,30 7,307 78 $ ) 446 8.270 $64,572 
Exy fr 1 t ¢ 74 04 14 6.17 S 4 0.8 ¢ € 1,298 4 
Totals 7.8 04 2 4 7 6.836. ( 181 O8¢ 2 8 64 S 90 6,306, 79 
( mpuca € ’ é ’ 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE YEAR OF 1918. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
- , (GRAN 
EXPORTERS Fine - Coarse Cauch«e Fine Medium Coarse Cauche ToTALs Poras 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil. kil 266,478 370,59€ 321,494 432 39,960 15,040 255.000 3,547,000 
F,. A. Mendes & Co... 1,152,601 16,532 536,162 732,475 2 16,34: 340 5,250 221,933 2,859,703 
Stowell & Co...... 676,473 51,200 162,405 560,319 1 11,200 00 6,750 257,606 1,808,093 
Tancredo, Porto & Co 576.75 104,227 242,017 435.140 1,358,137 146,007 5,366 I8 151,471 1,509,608 
Bank of Brazil ; aa 1,199,827 14,429 6,659 1,220,915 1,220,915 
i. PE cnsaenee 10,727 30,769 72,274 04.496 83,104 3.067 1,025 87,196 291,692 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited 5,831 9.576 88,780 167,25 100.810 100,810 268,060 
Higson & Fall... : ; 1,855 9.841 16,704 95,934 37,137 4,578 8.511 66,666 116,892 212,826 
F. G. Aranjo eeals 420 1,132 6,67 2 165,304 11,937 9,745 186,986 193,598 
Moraes, Carneiro & Co 5.000 25,001 30,000 24.080 2,967 193 28,240 $8,240 
B. Lévy & Co....... 3.776 2,528 4,846 18,757 33.020 1,806 841 757 37,424 56,181 
Amorim Irmaos ‘ 33,600 6,400 40,000 40,000 
F. Essabba ee Ee 1,600 400 230 » 230 29,900 320 136 30,356 32,586 
Stowell & Sons..... “ip! — te - selbiditbaa 2 ie 12,094 12,094 12,094 
eee 683 160 270 22 1,333 i aun ue as 1,333 
Totals, Manaos 3,908,578 870,394 1,315,712 3.270,322 9,365,006 2,535,742 78,450 38,558 94,173 2,746,923 12,111,929 
In transit, Iquitos 218,406 634,151 132,735 340,346 1,325,638 154,147 47,480 9,470 37,107 248,204 1,573,842 
Totals ..4,126.984 1,504,545 1,448,447 3,610,668 10,690.644 2,689,889 125,930 48,028 131,280 2,995,127 13,685,771 


; (Compiled by Stowell & Co., Mandos, Brazil.) 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 


CANADA. 1 








welve 











EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 


Months Ended March 31 





[For the fiscal year ended March 31.) ei = = 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 1997, 1918 
Twelve Months Ended March 31 = re. —~ — 
on ae Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
1917 1918 of of Foreign of of Foreign 
a we a . ey . Canada Goods. Canada Goods. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free PounDs VALUE PounDs VALVE MANUFACTURE! Value Value Value Value 
Rubber, gutta rcha, etc.: eots aud shoes $1,317,725 $812 $1,504,389 $9,124 
From Snited Kingdom... .. 4,988,050 $3,286,816 1,557,519 $975,708 Belting . it 4,879 11 25,736 689 
British East Indies 18,079 11,065 313,640 213,350 Waterproof clothing 2,504 472 6,833 1,042 
Straits Settlements 651,847 418,355 4,405,652 2.651,761 Rubber-lined hose 233,423 529 159,288 570 
France oe 95 38 Tires F . : 7 26,768 46,491 
French Guiana 1,598 Scrap rubber . Vet 229,609 262,700 . 
Japan es 24,343 \ll other, n. o. 1 151,598 15,735 92.847 2.856.885 
Congo Free State *S 16,795 aan nen 
United States 5,099,897 3,028,623 6,749,647 3,728,066 Totals $2,666,506 $64,050 $2,868,310 
— - -—— —— Chicle $2,353,987 $2,078 ,816,673 $555 
Totals 10,757,968 $6,744,897 13,095,045 $7,611,621 
Rubber, recovered: _—— - 
From United Kingdom. 148,406 $20,499 11,200 $1,760 
British South Africa 11,436 2,783 asses RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
United States 4,723,323 690,605 4,476,572 720.941 CANADA 
Totals ‘ ° 4,883,165 $713,887 4.487.772 $722,701 
Stent gains tm dake ane IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
SOE cccecdsenceseare 85,122 $56,271 62,239 $45,062 November. 
Rubber substitute.......... 631,509 59.44 549,036 59,171 A. _ 
Rubber, powdered, and rub 1917 1918 
ber or gutta percha waste. 1,555,824 106,308 2,106,869 140,234 — * ~ —- * _ 
Rubber thread, not covered 45,659 68,595 37 ,45¢ 55,139 Pou Nps VaLur PounDs VaLvuE 
. U NMANU PACTURED— free 
Totals 17,959,247 $7,749.400 20,338,957 $8,633,928 Rubber, gutta percha, ete 
From United Kingdom $5,284 $20,591 $24,172 
Ralata, crude 12,906 $9,907 4,036 $3,217 United States.. 665,481 330,744 56,325 
Chicle: Straits Settlements 311,856 93,819 09,198 
From British Honduras ?.930,127 Other countries 56,100 32,319 52,999 
exico wwe 1,379,634 
United States 1,980,291 Totals 1.058.721 $577,473 $342,694 
Rubber, recovered ...... 369,745 $61,828 $54,003 
Totals 6,290,052 $2,280,338 Hard rubber sheets and rods. 7,499 5,846 581 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber 
Prefer Prefer or gutta percha scrap.... 192.846 14,372 61,209 3,598 
General ential General ential Rubber thread, not covered.. $22 5,204 2,420 3,520 
MANUFACTURED—d utiable Tariff Tariff Tariff Tariff Rubber substitute ........ 49,746 4,038 34,94 12,901 
VALve. ALUE VALvE VALvuE - 
Boots and shoes Totals 1,682,079 $668,761 1,425,243 $429,297 
From United Kingdom $10.57° $41,134 talata, crude ‘ 20 20 
United States $186,682 $264,954 Chicle 151,81 58,895 $1,812 8,852 
Totals $186.68. $10,57 $264,954 $41,134 MANUFACTURED —dutiable 
Kvots and shoes ee $29,443 $15,349 
Waterproof clothing $294,393 $432,624 $173,953 $256,479 Kelting, hose anc packing 6,735 5,182 
Belting, hose, and packing 271,496 1,870 342,390 9,087 Waterproof clothing 20,788 4,414 
Rubber tires for all vehicles 1,246,478 7,565 2,030,484 21,958 Tires ; 48,431 35,373 
Other manufactures 1,075,605 221,673 970.023 258,805 Other manufactures 97,429 22,667 
Totals, manufactured $3,074,654 $694,31 $3,781,804 ¢587.463 Totals $222,226 $212,985 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


EXPORTS—FOREIGN 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Nine M 





r 
Cex 
tt 
i 
Other ntrie 
Rubber scra 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubher and gutta 
Threads 
Sheets 
Cut sheets 
Elastic fabri 
Other kinds, inclu 


rubber 





IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 


nercha— 


VA + 
41.434 
140.09¢ 
44,67 
63 é 


nths Ended Septet: 


576,600 


949 200 
750.200 
1,000 
4.900 


AND COLONIAL 


NDS 


her 


1,095,600 


4,400 


193,200 








ceated fabrics—pieces 
For ca ng combs 
Cet er forme 
Boots and shoes—pfair 
Fr France 
United States 
ithe ountries 
$ webbing 
Clot g anda les for trave 
Mar " res nm. e. § 
Fr it sheets 
! t fal 
I s and tulx 
! Fran 


nports 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE 


URED— 








Totals 
MANUFACTUREI 
India rubbe and gu ercha— 
Thread 
Sheets 
Cut si t 
Elastic fa 
Insulated wir 
Other f s, including r 
rubb 
Tubes 
Fron t sheets 
Elast tabr 
Other 5 
Helting 
Rubber ted fabrics > 
Flast webbing 
Clothing and articles f 
travel . 
Manufactures n. ¢. s 
‘rom Cut sheets 
Elastic fabric 
Tires and tubes 
To France 
Great Britair 
Spain 
Switzerland 
India and Cey 
Dutch East In 
Straits Settlements 
\ustralia 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Other untries 
Totals, tires 
Other rubber manufactures 
To France 
Great Britain 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Egypt 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Uruguay 
Other countries 
Totals 
Total exports 
\ al 0.46 1 nds 
\ hra £0.193 


Nine Months Ended September 30 





1917 1918 
Qvintals.! Lire.” Quintals Lire 
1 2,200 ft 8,80 
50 45,000 87 78,301 
6 6,600 2 2,200 
366 402.600 410 451,00 
323 419,900 149 193,706 
158 237,000 Rg 12,00 
6,046 ) 27,565 } 
19,023 302,856 3,472 } 377,928 
169 457 | 
34 468,000 194 388.00 
7 1,000 15 45.000 
$ 135,200 28 72.306 
1,007 1,208,400 1.078 93,600 
14 1,982 | 
741 8 980, 201 444 4,368,600 
106 l 
794) 1,692 } 
496 5,355,600 2.651 5.476.800 
A» 18 r 
18.471,156 4.061 928 
- 77 S66 7¢ 1 242 
AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
48 1,299 
529 722 
4.068 1,423,800 2.081 728,350 
18 479,600 30 66.04 
12,000 21 42,001 
20.000 22 17,600 
z 1,000 3 1,50 
x 81,000 22 22,009 
6 200 19 41,800 
7 1 600 109 87,200 
266 252.700 108 102,609 
2 12,000 85 85,001 
168 201,600 40 48.000 
1,582 3,005,800 R81 1,673,900 
33 92,400 g 22,400 
6 123,200 45 99 00K 
2 112,200 R89 97,900 
373 2,857 
6.883 1,773 
7 ~ 
) 
350 441 
1,535 
2 95 
61 191 
0Og9 434 
93 366 
11 20,684, 306 6,292 8.179.600 
193 152 
167 103 
2 7 
154 116 
15 27 
392 94 
154 46 
71 8 
139 91 
1.313 1,313,000 644 644,001 


27,985,400 


11,958,850 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 


HE 


the month when, 


uplands has held around 26 cents 


with 


minor fluctuations, spot 


\merican cotton market has been fairly steady during 
middling 


The steady undertone is due 


to current belief in the strong financial and commercial position 


of this country, and the certain prospects of increasing export 


trade in cotton. Lower 


the near future 


prices, 


therefore, are not expected in 
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Ecyrtian Cotton. It is estimated that the 1918 crop will 
amount to about five million cantars but on account of the 
quantity of the 1917 crop which was carried over and ginned 
with the 1918 crop, the final statistics will probably show about 
5,400,000 cantars. A cantar is approximately 98 pounds. 

It is doubtful if there will be enough cotton to cover present 
sales of government type No. 1. Owing to the poor quality of 
the crop, Sakellarides types of extra staple will be very scarce. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. The southern markets have been ex- 
ceedingly quiet and quotations are nominal. From August 1, 
1918, to January 31, 1919, 38,104 bales were received, compared 
with 47,813 bales last year 
on hand was 15,268 bales, compared with 17,207 bales last year. 
On January 31, 1919, the crop in sight at all ports was 22,340 
bales, compared with 46,599 bales a year ago. 


After deducting exports, the stock 


Ducks, Dritts, AND OSNABURGS While market conditions 
are not what they should be at this time, they are better than 
last month, owing to a noticeably better demand. Prices have 
declined. 

Rarncoat Faprics. A few large sales were reported last 
month but nearly all orders were very small and for spot de- 
liveries. Buyers who have kept out of the market for a long 
period may be at a disadvantage when the necessity comes for 
placing quantity orders 

Tire Fasrics. Although the market was generally quiet and 
prices easier than a month ago, there has been a steady demand 
for comparatively small stocks for immediate delivery. Quota- 
tions are slightly lower than at this time last month and in fact 
considerably lower than a year ago when there was no im- 


mediate prospect of industrial activity. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Fepruary 24, 1919 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


AIRPLANE AND BALLOON FABRICS: 


Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch........... yard 60 @ 
ee so @ 
ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% tbs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
TD  wcecocccesoscseoncecseseed lb. *85 @ 
2% Ibs, sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GD 655 0d-stécesssenesoutweseses lb. *90 @ 
BURLAPS: 
Be POU: ondcecccentececscceses oonce 100 yards 6.25 @ 
Be SP 556006665550 dnsebenndee dbbennes ecsse 6.60 @ 
Gee PEED 6666 0setcccens cinccccescewnsese eve 7.25 @ 
ase er et 7.40 @ 
PEE hduvdeseiys-cs baqetniendadunrgusbsceeus 10.75 i 
40—10'%-ounce ‘ a adil beta cana aids -- 11.00 @ 
ee COE wie di 560s dnb 04 Ee ee easnesameeee none 
peer CED own 00 0000560006 008eetenseeseneciesnen 9.50 @ 
Se SD owes ot ocentdsqenbenneeeesdeean ces none 
SNE 6006806 00nsh00ns b6gir edd enqecterecbés 15.75 @ 
DRILLS: 
SSE BOO GOE co cvecccccccesecccevccceseeces yard 44@ 
GEORG BAP GENE cccccccccesccacccecssnccoceseeese .23 @ 
tt Cn cnvcachbeceedescosehesnnceneseses .284@ 
EE DE 6 bn6ue6 ce snccockensesctsdaeun ohne 27% @ 
PP DE e004000604esasesnoebesesadhouct sa 35% @ 
DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck..........+se+. yard 274%@ 
DP DAD . content segane cae oneuiseoenonselse 315% @ 
FR BEPOUGD occ cece cccocussesecceesescsseese 57%@ 
TEMG BF BEOCUMED ccc cccccccecccccessecosecese eee .60%@ 
MECHANICAL" 
BED cccccccccccccescccccsesccocscoeeceeeeee pound 62 
ee: DNS «6060n60000ns0sebscsstnecueees *.64 
DEN £d65nb06054 sas ehunnaeceavcnuweésescesuatonan ¢ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
BE on: 60606 6646060605006 60 cee sseeteseeenees yard 28 @ 
DL ciceavduedsaceeependosenssuteneasens yard 30 @ 
DE Saieiddeddhenbacd eee vbeus dns +4-d400 ee OSe yard 32 @ 
OSNABURGS: 
ED DE ww ncdccecegreees ceenenuamesese yard 23% @ 


ED eed bb une cack eien epeieein mn daiin .22%@ 
SPE DEES bh hho dbnnb ou8dt co eeken ss aantebwe .23%@ 


RAINCOAT FABRICS: 





COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent............. yard 
€0 x 48 not water-repellent...........eeeee0% 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan..........+. 
cotton and wool 36-inch plain........... 
Oxford -. . = ear e INS-D% GOR RO COREeS 
) © ANG DIACK. ce eee eeesreeseesseseees 
EE wb ebbae bcd vas destectetktenives 
2 Se ee 
Twil ercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive 
Se WS Te hia newesd deecbeeadidcededenée 
COE o00bs 4600040695606 00600 0000000600.060600000 
SE one c 05-6400 nccnnsceccesncceansened yard 
PD Se We oon 06:00:06: 6.5:004.046 440865000050 te ssess 
SS BE WG o coccccsecccscccccecevsccces Odecveccecs 
PE. ncednnndecetésancetbéaeesoncesvessasoceseesne 
Se OE le Oi Gin c 60:05. 0056000060 6b08ee4eses 
GE BR Bho cvccvacsccrcsccesenecsoveceeeoceeese 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


GBinah, SM Gh FH CMMAB.< cccccccscosscossecs yard 
Se &€ 3 gO eee eee ya 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON): 
Ghia, BS tp 6 Ge cc ccccccsccocesscosseses yard 
SEGRE, SB WD 4 Gc cdcocccccccccccsccccccessecs 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 4% to 8 Ounces. ...... see ececeeeceees yard 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON ) : 
S6-tnch, SHE te 8 CUNT s cccccccccccccccccccces yard 
SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 
DORWEE ccc cccccccccecccocccsccocscocsoseses yard 
PEE b.np6sneueetnvducsséseinecntab5eee a8 yard 
SILKS: 
Cosstem, GREER ccccoccccecccececcceccsecsesese yard 
Geheeee, BEER .ccccccvcccecovcccceoscceos eenceee 





11%@ 

SU (a 
33%@ 

65 @ 

75 @ 

30 @_ .323 
35 a 40° 
27%@ 

0° @ 

55 @ 72 
6 @ 22 
12 a 

1. a 
36'A@ 43 
13 a 

1S @ 
RUBBERIZING 
18 @ 3.25 
80 @ 1.85 
90 @ 1.70 
$24%@ 1.05 
6 @ 1.5/ 
~ 1 2 
8 a 

) a 

6 a 








TIRE 
FABRICS 


~JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 
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TIRE FABRICS ALKALIES. 
7% Island, combed square yard 5 Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbls.) 
17 yur “gyptian, combed 1 @ 1.25 Soda ash (bbls.) 
open, encten 1 oe COLORS. 
sadiads Black: 
Bone, powdered 
granulated 
Carbon, black one, homered 


Dror 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICAL AND COMPOUNDING . 
INGREDIENTS. Ivory, black 


NEW YORK Oil soluble aniline 
: , ; , Rubber black 
ASE metals, eat } atl 
‘ . Blue: 
dull during the past month Cobalt 
Prussian 
Uitramarine 


5 


been quiet and 
and sutput continues with regard to pig lead 


] he 


in buying 


eneral is showing a decided improvement Brown: 
ictivity, indicating confidence on the part of manu- Iron oxide 
' , ' Ochre, domestic 
| ibtless will increase as knowledge is gained Caos. . 
Sienna, Italian, raw and bu 


facturers, whicl lou 
of the readjustment of economic factors involved in world t 
Umber, Turkey, raw and b 





off and the general demand for price cian 
reduction is being anticipated in most lines Chrome tile , 

A NILINE decline of prices has resulted in improved Oxide of chremium (casks) 
; , ' t Red: 

vhich has neé become active , 
a wan a Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks) 
[TETRACHLORIDE The demand continues rather light crimson, “Mephisto” 

, Antimony, golden, sulphuret of (casks) 
and prices steady golden, “Mephisto” (casks).... 
Benzo_.—Similar conditions hold with regard to benzol as 1 golden sulphtret_ (States) 

red sulphuret (States) 
the case of carbon tetrachloride vorenion sulphuret 
, , . P Arsenic, red sulphide 
demand is very light and prices tend to Indian, pure bright... 
Iron oxide, reduced grades 
pure bright 
Oil soluble aniline, red. 


peace. Prices are easing 


demane 


CARBON 


Dry Corors.—The 
recede 
LITHAR 


LITHO! 


outine market with prices fixed 


has been some improvement in demand 
Ox ' 
Venetian “aks 
. Vermilion, English, pale. m 
cipating lower costs on their crude materials 8 
White: 


yutlook is said to be decidedly good Manu 


juarter of! the year 

- 
imilar pitche re very good demand by tl S. 2 

“aie 
fair prices ; ’ superior 
a Lithopone, imported ‘ 

Prices ; asing <« rather mor than i mdi domestic .. 
Ponolith (carloads, factory). . 


cated ! limit prices I ( rude stocks are al \ less « ls, facto 
Zine oxide, Horsehead (less aan factory): 
“XX red” e 


rloads 


lowe! 
Wu There has been a steady demand and u ang ! “Speci ial” 

. ? rencl rocess, red seal... 

not yet increased. Consequently the short green seal 
white seal 


prices Imports are 
supply permit reduction in prices 
} . 7 


ZIN« I Market conditions are very stead 
Yellow: 


is anticipated by the manufacturers 
Cadmium, tri-sulphate ~ 
sulphide, yellow, 
red 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS : 
Chrome, light and medium. 


~ ? O11 
Fesruary 24, 1919 Ochre, light or dark 
Prices subject to change without notice. Oil soluble aniline. 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. Zinc chromate 
Accelerator N. C. C ’ . COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
Accelerator No. 1 ee ; Aluminum flake (bbls. factory. Less 5% carload)..ton 
Accelerene ... saimidéoetuniaie ( (sacks factory. Less 5% carloads) .ton 
Accelemal P , @ Aluminum oxide 'b. 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals. lb. l al Ammonia carbonate, 
Aniline ] . eeeeeeces e° ° swetees eau 5 7 \sbestine (carloads) 
Excellerex res ma 5 « Asbestos (bags) 
Hexamethylene tetra: mine (powdered) 5 Barium, carbonate, precipitate 
Paraphenylenediamine ..... EE a sulphide, precipitated 
Tensolit 5 Barytes, pure white... 
Thiocarbanilide ... one éindbaneedine ) off color 
Velocite .... paueteuedes seahnend veer ) ‘ uniform floated 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. Basofor ° 
as Blanc fixe 
Bone ash 


medi ate 


2900 @ 


or a : Chalk, precipitated, extra 
: precipitated, heavy 
China clay, domestic 
imported 


Lead oleate ee , lb 
a. —_' ase ; ; ‘ — )2 Sesh Geer 
—_— domes iy , ’ BAe 4op Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory......bale 
vad ; Fossil flour (powdere 1) 
sublimed sahevens : Ih l ‘ (bolted) 
Magnesium, carbonate he te ‘ scuae Glue, high grade 
T tomite } ? ‘ 
hoe be . + stoic sakes medium 
alcined heavy (Thistle). b. 2 / low auntie 
‘te al (Manhattan) ........... - : Graphite, flake (400 eure bbl.) 
medium heavy . - Ground glass “0 
; : Infusorial earth 


ined, powdered 
(bolted) 


ent (bbls.)... ut. 3.25 Mica, powdered 
cent (carboys) cekthebedenenwienee $25 @l5 Plaster of Paris 
er cent (carboys) wt 1.07 « Pumice stone, powdered (bbl. y. 
95 per cent, dark 7 Rotten stone, powders 
Mouriatic, 20 degrees > uf ‘ Rubber finx .. 
Nitric, 36 degrees 1 + Rub-R-Glu 
Sulphuri 66 der 25 Silex (silica) 
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Soapstone, powdered, domestic..............s-.-: ton 25.00 @40.00 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbis.)..... agueeeus cw. 4.24 @ 
@ (carload, bags) ...ccccsses. cmt. 4.0 a 
@ ey SI. biiic inn casbeksakiesisentiansnee ton 2250 @ 
RR es RP Res: ton None 
SE Se, GON 0:50. 0664.0 ccc vncacatincaveded lb. 01K%@ 
DE s.testawhdibetsdicetsas exeknes weseeeents ton 80.00 @85.00 
@ TO, A SND ss dct ccucectasonseneeees cwt. 80 @ 90 
@ GRUNEIOTEES ccc cccccccccecconsecosoecses cw. 5 @ 
@ ee eee rere peer cw. 1.30 @ 1.35 
»@ ER TM. MOCO. . .c008ceccccceses cwt. 1.50 @ 1.75 
a English Stn ils s alin bal cw. 1.75 @ 2.75 
a Vood pulp, rted e° os ° lt U2 a 
a Wood flour Set in : sen 01 a 
@ 
MINERAL RUBBER. 
i DD  trundigdatishnbitilvestecnpedeeduakesesoaed ton 47.50 @50.00 
j Gemasce (eariends factecy).<.ccccccccccccccecccce ton 55.00 @ 
a 50 SO =e eee ton 57.00 @ 
i. iy ath we 68 RG bdCEDLES CERNE CC HORSES ERRRASeN ton “65.00 @ 
i. ih. Ube 6nd 6-00-4846 RGbtRseeheesen 000s eeebennees ton 100.00 @ 
t SED DUNE. 6660005086 06esesnensesrcenvensened Ib. 15 @ 
i 04 PURE, GRUUUNE, GNOEMccccccccccosccecescesceses ton*50.00 @ 
a 08 leas carlead, Factery. .ccccccccccccccecese ton “55.00 @ 
@ 5 Richmond ..cccccccccccccccccccsccescccccccccess ton 75.00 @ 
a Ph Ul eteetsencthed Geneenesenenesens eceseneunns ton 50.00 @ 
318/320 M. P ydrocarbor ton 45.00 250.4 
Refined parasite sebsGdss6ee-cncedesceeesaseneees ton 40.00 @60.00 
@ OS 3 See ee eee ee eee ton *06 @ 
a Rubor« a ad ton 50.00 i 
r car factory for 60.00 1 
> Wal peer Ge CHUN E occ nc ck vccsesenceercd 1b. 175.00 @ 
a 
@ OILS. 
@ Cas N a a 
@ N { a F 1 
@ N [ Ss. | ; 
@ Corn, crude (bbls.) .......... lb 16 i 
@ Ar t 6.56 @ 
@ C ott 0 i 
@ Glycerine (98 per 21 @ .27 
@ SEED cndescosdansésccsecseccsceseense 1 .124%@ 
@ eee ee re re gal. 45 i 
a Limesed Compeund .ccccccccccccscccccceccocsscoes gal 1.00 @ 
@ Palm (Niger) ......secc- eweeen toad eewaninie lb. , a 
@ Peanut ...... nse e eet eeenes Hoeeesabehewes ee 17 @ 
; Petrolatum O ekU ne RNs teh eee Knehteheseege aban Ib. 08 @ 
Petroleum grease ee ry 5 eure 06 @ 
* Pine, steam distilled ecnbhibeponieuindddceneawadeen gal, 66 @ 
Wy OO 60i66.50 60 060s gueeveesssease ces gal 34. 
: , Rapeseed ‘ 1 @ 
- 1.60 @ 
a Rosin penn cetheheonneleeeessndesstebeseedes gal. 82 @ 
= = OS Pee ee eer ee lb 14 @ 
. O14 Tar, commercial (cases) . gal. 35 @ .36 
s A I ah is ik bag ald ts Rien gal 65 @ 
. SOLVENTS. 
@ Acetone (98-99 per cent drums)...........seeee+: Ib. 23 @ 
@ CONSE GREED cccececcccewcesscnnonsocese gal. 110 @ 
@ Dasost, GC. Fi Gs cccwdéseccceseccecuceecses gal. 25 @ 
@ TO COP CRs cvcsccvecccccccccocccssecces gai. 22 @ .27 
a Dete-neghthel, cesmblaed ..ccccccccesccccccsccses 90 @ 
@ 07% GEGUREET GIOGE cccccecccscccceceves 55 @ 
Costco Mies. Bens acccccscccccesccvcdus 06\4.@ 
COteeD CENUED cascccvecccccenceses 1I5%@ 
@ Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bblis.).............. 24K%@ 
@ 73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbls.) None 
@ 68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.).. None 
@ 1 $400 00806054.060 600 006 20 @ 
@ 04 . M. & P. (steel bhis.).........eeeeeees 4 .23K%@ 
a Toluol, m Eee eT TTT TTT gal. 25 @ .35 
@ FUIPentins, GMS cccccicceccecceccecccccevecess gal. 70 @ .71 
WOE cdccpeee cavcesesoccensesesored gal. 61 @ .64 
Osmaco reducer ........+- covcecscecccSiile 35 @ 
i iE SOE cic cdksdindeegneds wend uned hmeeane gal, 45 @ .5O 
@ commercial ..... e0cees 9606euus cocccccecs gal, 35 @ 
@ 
Oe SUBSTITUTES 
= SEE oc cicc kee eetewnbonsssaqsdeuetnsbeueeeeeseta Ib. 7 @ 24 
@ 65.00 SS chichcunscocdvadchhscskpeimeidamecseneee’ Ib. 13 @ .24 
@ 0) is nts ope ob ovbataweCheeneerheneaesebhben nn Ib. 10 @ .16 
e ED, TAGES 0 csc ccccnvcesccseteseevesetovecsooes Ib. 07%@ 23 
e WE EEE enc cccosvesctepecetense coeeeeateseoe Ib. 12 @ 23 
€ Paragol soft and medium (carloads).........--..++. cwt. 17.08 @ 
e DP’ ccadchuubsteavantncanawesaxbinnse cwt. 16.58 @ 
(4 
e 05% VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
S o8 Lead, black hy;osuiphite (Black Hypo)........-.-- Ib. 39 @ 
@ -20 Orange mineral, domestic..........-..-seeeeeeeees Ib. 134@ 
@ 2 Sulphur chloride (drums). ..........-.2ceecceceees Ib. 06%@ .07 
. Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads)........- cwt. 5 @ 
ay pure soft (carloads)......-sseeeseeseeess cwt. 2.90 @ 
G superfine (carloads, factory)....+...+++++ cwt. 2.50 @ 
> (See alse Colors—Antimony) 
~ RESINS AND PITCHES. 
@ .25 CE, BIR. bocce pctaccecvcceenneseeesenssseedG 
@ .08 Pine tar, retort 
@ kiln 
@ Pitch, Burgundy 
@ coal tar 
4 .05 =. tar 
@ Resin, Pontinaxhs, ~ 2 aarr Ib. None 
@ .04% granulated ice ddbaheuhousMemeds ib. None 
@ ee rr rrr Ib. None 
25 i Ee akicsdascednannassentaceususuusbensins Ib. 07 @ 








*Nominal 


Shell fA ON ee ee lb 78 @ 

Dp. & . lb a a 

BE 00004801 06eshreéuebenienedecseneeabecin bbl. 12.75 @ 

ST OEE OE FOR ERE FE ere bbl. 13.75 @ 

WAXES. 
re, CI, Win 6 kk. dik 6 660 dencccsonnncrsecves ib. 68 @ .70 
CII, WED bb caste ccnsceacocesentcssicoss ib. 18 @ 18% 

Pure = SS eee SR a ean AEC ENED: Ib. 50 @ 80 

GEEIE, TEEE 6b aécccccetceceggeavseecsone Ib. 60 @ 

RG Khan 64060-00tebndteseC Rh nsKs 1b. 80 @ 
TOGRED. 2560 ctceresccces bb vekbadeees eee cee ib. 30 @ 33 
CUE. n.0.h560460004806008 0000080 Ib. 0 @ 30 

paraffin, refined 116/198 m. _P. (enses) oc ccces bb. 114@ 

120 p. (cases) lt l @ 


*Nominal 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 


NEW YORK. 

URING the month of February the market for scrap rubber 
has been extremely quiet. Stocks throughout the country 
are large and constantly increasing. The reclaimers are far 
from busy and are anxiously awaiting the resumption of a 

normal demand for their product 
The impending influx of crude rubber from the Far East has 
a depressing effect on the prices of scrap rubber, since there 


seems to be no possibility of a marked advance in crude rubber 
prices. Scrap shoes and tires must come down to a basis which 
will permit competition with prices for new rubber. It is not 
a pleasant prospect, but it looks as though dealers in scrap 
rubber will find it expedient to devote their attention to other 
waste materials during the dull period 

Boots AND SHoes.—Scrap rubber dealers who are working 
on old orders are offering more for old shoes than any mill 
will offer. The price is nominal at 8 cents 

INNER TuBes.—Practically no demand, 

MECHANICALS.—No inquiries at all. Prices uncharged. 

Trires.—Quotations for mixed remain at 5 cents with no sales 
worth mentioning 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
Frespruary 24, 1919, 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 





POCIGE GOOD .. 00.6 66.008606600:0.66.000006000060006600005 O01 
DOSS GHG GROG. cs ccccccccccvcccsegccscocceseccees ; 074@ .08 
Trimmed arctics 06% @ 06% 
Untrimmed arctics 0Si4@ 05% 
HARD RUBBER. 
we See, DEO COOONE. 0 ccccocccccccsccocees lb, *01 @ 
Bees. 0, BORER BNIB cc cc cccccccocesccceucececeese Ib. 25 @ 
INNER TUBES. 
Be. 3, GB GROMER s cov cccccsevecccsecccececcesens lb. 22 @ 
ROW GUGMIRE cc ccccccccccccesevcescocooees lb. .24% @ 
Me. 2 accccceccccescccccsecccccvcesocooeceoeceess lb. 11 1 11% 
El. sexenndd@ndedesneteeeasseesenoundedtetbanbe lb. 1] t 11% 
MECHANICALS. 
ey SU, EE, Tk. Benn bc tasictcesccsecuscades lb. 0444 
ee er ee ee lb. 03%4@ 
one CREED. io viknnh 448,68 t0KeRT RecA ee EEOSEtEES Ib. 044%4@ 

BERGE 666 ee cccreccccecereceecacdecsesesoesesooses lb. 034%@ 033 
Horse-shoe pads .........e+. pevaccessedeeecccecess Ib. 04 @ .04 
BESSR, GITDOMED cocccescccccvccccesocccévocccceses lb. 05 @ 05% 

Se Bac cccccnscccssescceeseouecs Ib. 02 @ 02 
GRATER cc ccccccecccccccoccececescceoesoces lb. a 01% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ lb. 03%@ 03% 
DESIRE cccccccccccccccccevceseeeceseceeseccecese lb, 01u“@ 
POGIRR ccc cccces coccccvcccsccvccsoseceseseseoes Ib. 0 a 
Red scrap, He. Do teehee ee TiseeTEteseenguedned lb. IY4@ 10 
MO, Becccccccccccccsceescocceceoeveess lb. 07 @ 07 
White scrap, nD ng ceemekmenitiatarenumenne vue lb. 12 @ 
@ NO. 2eccecccccsccccvccccccsecscecces Ib. 09 @ .09! 
TIRES. 
PNEU MATIC: 
Rate peclinge, Me. 1. oc ccccesccccscvcccesovcsses lb. 10 @ 10 
BE. Dicecocsccecasknseeessvegnees ib. 06'4 @ 06% 

Mie: dicing b5ks eho ct6ecbadecevrdsdcesesiceedes lb. 04 1 0414 

SRE CED GUD. 0.6 0.0:6-00506 000506000 00d neces Ib. 054@ 05% 

Standard mixed auto.....ccccccccecccdescvescoce Ib 044%4@ 04% 

Sevtpped, wnguareneeed 2.0256 coc ccccccccesccseccs Ib. 034%@ .03 

White, G. & G., M. & W. and U. S............- Ib. 05%@ 05% 
SOLID: 

COPMORS cccccceccnscecesssessescossecs erriTiTy. 044%@ .04 

BUOET cccccccccccesococcccees 00060enerese0s sees ib, 01 @ 

BUGER ccccccccccasscsovccceneecsescos coecce lb. 044%4@ .04 
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